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Continuing School Attend- 
ance While Working 


Arrangements Some Schools 
Have Made for Students 


The findings reported in the following article were assembled by Carl A. Jessen, 
senior specialist in secondary education in the Office of Education. All told 28 
school systems were asked regerding their practices and experiences with securing 
return of pupils to school this fall and 18 of them responded. The writer has 
attempted to show the variety in practices, but has necessarily omitted accounts of 
duplicate and near-duplicate plans, 


aid 


During the past few months many statements and recommendations have ap- 
peared on the double subject of retaining pupils in school and at the same time 
utilizing their labor in the all-out war effort of the Nation. The War Manpower 
Commission, the Children’s Bureau, the U. S. Office of Education, the Educational 
Policies Commission, and numerous State departments of public instruction and 
local school systems have issued pronouncements on the subject. EDUCATION FOR 
Victory has published materials or notices as they have been released from time 
to time by the National agencies mentioned. The present article aims at supplying 
information on what is being said and done on the subject by local school systems. 

Large numbers of high-school pupils were employed during the past summer in 
vital war industries or in essential civilian jobs throughout the Nation. With the 
reopening of school in September it was expected that many so employed might be 
tempted to remain in their jobs rather than return to school; on the other hand, if 
large numbers did return to school, a critical labor shortage might develop in some 
sections. In this predicament what was done? It cannot be claimed that the school 
systems canvassed are representative of the Nation—or even that they are typical. 
Here is what some of them did. 


The superintendent of schools makes 
the following statement concerning the 
plan: 

“Since Pearl Harbor, many students 
have been leaving the classroom, sacrific- 
ing their education to take part in the 
war effort. No longer will this be neces- 
sary. A graduate of the 4-year course 
under this new program will not only 


Birmingham, Ala. 


The Paul Hayne Vocational High 
School in Birmingham adopted a new 
plan of operation under which a pupil 
spends half of each day in school and 
half in industry working at a job related 
to the course he is pursuing. This ar- 
rangement coveys 11 areas of work rang- 
ing from auto mechanics to beauty cul- 


ture and from machine shop to tearoom 
management. The half day in industry 
takes the place of the half day these 
pupils formerly spent in the school shop, 


have a diploma, but he will have earned 
some money and would have the satis- 
faction of having contributed directly to 
the war effort. . . 


(Turn to page 2, colunn 2) 
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ATTENTION SUBSCRIBERS 


EDUCATION FOR Victory replaced School 
Life, which with the February 1942 issue 
was temporarily discontinued for the 
duration of the war. EDUCATION FOR 
Victory started March 3, 1942, with 
Volume 1, No. 1. 

Frequent requests are received by the 
U. S. Office of Education for permission 
to reprint material from EpvucaTIon 
For Victory. Such material may be 
reprinted without special permission. 
When excerpts are reprinted it is re- 
quested that they be used so that their 
original meaning is clear. 

The periodical is issued to enable the 
U. S&S. Office of Education to serve all 
educational fields as widely as possible 
during these wartimes. It brings to 
educational leaders important official 
announcements; current reports on 
emergency programs; statements and 
plans of various Federal Government 
agencies vital to education, and other 
material. 





Demand for Waste Paper Critical 
Schools Asked To Help 


The following letter in regard to the cooperation of schools and colleges 
in the program to save waste paper has gone out to chief State school officers 
from Commissioner John W. Studebaker: 

The collection of waste paper has in recent months become the number 
one salvage job of the Nation, exceeding in importance and urgency the col- 
lection of metal scrap. 

Donald M. Nelson, Chairman of the War Production Board says: “The 
need for more waste paper is becoming increasingly critical each day. The 
constantly growing demand for paper by our armed forces for the produc- 
tion of hundreds of military items has reduced the inventories of our paper 
mills to alarmingly low levels. Shutdowns are imminent in many places.” 

The paper shortage affects not only newspapers and other publications 
but also school and office supplies. Most seriously, of course, it threatens 
the overseas shipment to our armed forces of 700,000 items, everyone of which 
requires paper or paper board in its packaging or in its very construction. 


Special Effort Needed 


Because of the seriousness of the situation and in view of the fact that the 
American Newspaper Publishers Association, in response to an urgent appeal 
from Mr, Nelson, is now carrying on a vigorous publicity campaign on the 
need for collecting waste paper, I am calling upon the schools of the country 
to give special emphasis to the salvaging of waste paper during the coming 
months. A very special effort on their part is needed. 

I am sure you can be counted on to take such action in your State as will 
enlist the wholehearted and enthusiastic cooperation of the schools and col- 
leges in the waste paper collection program. 

I have been assured by the Salvage Division of the War Production Board 
that the current campaign is national in scope and that there will be no 
“backwash” of paper collected, as in 1942, provided local school authorities 
will clear with their local salvage committees or the State salvage offices 
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can do well, 
to do their part. 





before undertaking waste paper collections. 
Here is a war job—a very urgent one—which school pupils like to do and 
I know the Nation can count on the schools of your State 








Continuing School 


Attendance 
(From page 1) 


“Many parents have been greatly 
troubled in the past few days or weeks 
because their boy had secured employ- 
ment for the summer and now does not 
want to quit and go back to school. The 
parents, teachers, industrialists, and 
authorities for the armed forces all know 
that the best thing for the youngster 
and the country is that he oontinue his 
education. The Birmingham public 
schools feel that in making this conces- 
sion they may solve some of these 
problems.” 


Los Angeles, Calif. 

The need for employment of youth in 
and around Los Angeles has been wel- 
comed as an exceHent opportunity for 


providing work experience to persons 
still in school. The Los Angeles schools 
have developed what is known as the 
“four-four plan,” by which is meant 4 
hours in school, 4 hours on the job every 
day. The plan is, of course, limited to 
those pupils who can qualify, legally 
and vocationally; last year 20,000 pupils 
were employed under the plan and 16,000 
of these maintained school programs 
which insured graduation on schedule. 

Following the successful inauguration 
of the “four-four plan” last school year 
the superintendent of schools on Sep- 
tember 1 addressed a memorandum to 
all junior and senior high-school prin- 
cipals in Los Angeles, from which the 
following extracts are quoted: 

“The attention of high-school prin- 
cipals is called to the fact that industry, 
agriculture, business, the Manpower 
Commission, and the superintendent of 
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schools now consider high-school pupils 
to be a part of the available manpower 
and labor strength of the community. 
The need for services of youth in em- 
ployment and production is a very close 
second to the need of youth to continue 
in education... 

“Principals of high schools are au- 
thorized and directed to arrange their 
schedule of classes so that boys and girls 
now working or interested in working 
may attend school for 4 hours per day 
and work 4 hours per day... 

“Business and industry must balance 
manpower throughout the day and the 
importance of a schedule adjusted to 
meet the need of two pupils on one job, 
one in the morning and one in the after- 
noon, is very evident. Our schedules 
must be synchronized with the 8-hour 
shifts in war industries and also ad- 
justed according to the needs of local 
business and industry engaged in pro- 
ducing civilian goods and services. 

“The individual school schedule for 
the opening and closing of school as set 
up by the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion last year will continue in force for 
the majority of pupils not engaged in 
the work-and-school program... . 

“Principals should inform parents and 
pupils of the possible arrangements for 
a school-work program. It would be well 
to write parents of pupils who are now 
working announcing the plan and urging 
that pupils relinquish their full-time jobs 
and return to school for at least a mini- 
mum day... .” 

Under the suggested schedule for 
school and work the school in effect op- 
erates three main daily programs—one 
for those pupils who spend 4 hours in 
school in the morning and 4 hours at 
work in the afternoon, another for those 
pupils who reverse this process by work- 
ing in the morning and attending school 
in the afternoon, and a third more usual 
type of program for those who attend 
school for full time. It is emphasized, 
however, that the entire program must 
be fluid and fitted to the pupil’s educa- 
tional and job needs. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Growing out of last year’s experience 
with work programs in San Francisco 
high schools and study of similar pro- 
grams operating in other cities a com- 
mittee of principals, supervisors, and 
counselors developed a bulletin which 
was published in September 1943, under 
the title The Work Experience Program 
for the San Francisco Schools. The 
bulletin deals with such subjects as ob- 
jectives, .coordination, administration, 





supervision, credit, types of work, evalua- 
tion, procedures and operation, attend- 
ance, and job specifications. The section 
on job specifications is especially signifi- 
cant since the job descriptions can be 
used for supplying information to pupils 
and teachers regarding job opportunities 
and can serve also as an important fac- 
tor in evaluation of work experience for 
school credit. On this subject of credit 
the report states: ' 

“The policy concerning the granting 
of credit for work experience is defi- 
nitely established. Credit will be 
granted upon the satisfactory comple- 
tion of a continuous period of work for 
one semester under the supervision of 
a coordinator. This credit shall in gen- 
eral be the equivalent of credit given for 
one regular full-time subject (10 credits 
per year) for 2 to 4 hours work (‘half 
credit may be given for half this 
amount). 

“Except as noted below the maximum 
credit which may be granted a high- 
school student during his high-school 
career shall be 10 units per year for 3 
years. , 

“In a bona fide apprentice program or 
its approximate equivalent, however, in 
which training on the job is given, with 
levels of employment established by the 
employer, and work experience and 
training provided in definite ‘blocks,’ 
@ maximum credit of 20 units per year 
for the last 2 years of senior high school 
inay be granted.” 


Chicago, Il. 

A survey made in Chicago last spring 
indicated that approximately half of the 
high-school juniors and seniors were 
working on a part-time basis at that 
time. During the summer, over 32,000 
employment certificates were issued to 
high-school pupils. In addition, 1,500 
young people did some kind of agricul- 
tural work. 

With the opening of school in Septem- 
ber efforts were made to have these 
pupils return to school and to supply 
them with adequate counseling service 
both regarding their schooling and em- 
ployment. Statements urging return to 
school were drawn up by the Chicago 
Federation of Labor and the Industrial 
Relations Association of Chicago. These 
statements together with pronounce- 
ments by the War Manpower Commis- 
sion were circulated to high-school 
principals, junior college deans, and 
placement counselors in an effort to 
bring about wise decisions regarding 
school-work programs. The attitude is 
maintained that this is a matter for 





determination after consideration of 
each individual case rather than on the 
basis of general rulings. One of the 
releases states: 

“It is apparent that the counseling of 
students on their school-work program 
is to be of great importance this year. 
The proper balance between school and 
work is a problem that can best be solved 
on an individual basis.” 


New York, N. Y. 

The superintendent of schools in New 
York City developed his General Cir- 
cular No. 1 for the present school year 
on the subject Importance of Completing 
One’s Education. The statement is di- 
rected to all superintendents, principals, 
directors, and heads of bureaus. In 
part the circular reads: 

“The number of vacation work permits 
issued to high-school students has in- 
creased tenfold since the outbreak of the 
war. The number of permanent work 
permits has tripled. There is serious 
danger that many of the holders of these 
permits will be tempted by high wages 
to continue in their jobs rather than re- 
turn to school. It is incumbent upon 
us as educators to do all in our power 
to persuade them that such a course 
would do them irreparable harm... 

“When hostilities have ceased we shall 
probably have a larger number of col- 
lege-trained people available for employ- 
ment than at any other time in our his- 
tory and it is not difficult to see how un- 
fortunate will be the position of the 
young man or woman who has not even 
completed high school.” 

The 26 vocational schools of New York 
City especially have made efforts to fol-” 
low up pupils who were absent follow- 
ing the opening of school. A large va- 
riety of avenues of communication were 
used including personal interviews with 
students and parents, form letters, per- 
sonal letters, telephone calls, student as- 
semblies, home visits, parent-teacher 
meetings, and articles in the school 
newspaper. Among the methods used to 
stimulate return to school were program 
adjustments, arrangements for part-time 
jobs in lieu of full-time employment, fol- 
low-up to adjust difficulties of malad- 
justed students, special perfect attend- 
ance awards, and issuance of work per- 
mits only after personal consultation 
with parents. 

Following are extracts from some of 
the letters sent out by principals of the 
vocational schools: 

“Your absence from school is prob- 
ably caused by the fact that you are seek- 
ing employment. 
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“Lately there have been more requests 
for help than can be filled. Why not 
return to school and let us list your name 
for a job. We can probably place you 
within a very short time, and secure 
working papers without loss of time. 
Part-time jobs which will not interfere 
with your education if you wish to con- 
tinue at school, are also open.” 


te 


“I trust that you may give this letter 
all possible consideration. If your 
daughter is working, try to arrange for 
part-time work. In this case we shall 
do everything possible to arrange her 
program to enable her to continue in 
school.” 

* 


“You are interested in your son’s pres- 
ent and future welfare and so are we in 
this school. For this reason I shall be 
pleased to have you come and talk this 
matter over with me. I shall try to ar- 
range your son’s program, if he must 
work, to make it possible for him to work 
after school. Even if he is now at work 
there is still time for him to come back 
to school.” 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


Prior to the opening of school each 
high-school principal sent a letter to 
each high-school pupil who was enrolled 
in his school last year. The results were 
excellent and the high schools of Cleve- 
land opened in September with more 
pupils than they had in June 1943. 
Typical of the type of letter sent out is 

,one from a principal of a senior high 
school who emphasized: — 


1. The need of the country for an 
educated citizenry. 

2. The importance of an education 
to the pupil in securing post-war 
employment. 

3. The special advantages of high- 
school graduation to those who en- 
ter the armed services. 

4. The provision of Public Law 126 
for postponement of induction of any 
person who becomes 18 during the 
last half of his academic school 
year. 

5. The urgent advice of the super- 
intendent of the Cleveland schools 
that “A full-time school program is 
the most patriotic investment of 
time and energy which can be made 
by high-school pupils in the present 
emergency.” 


The letter closes with the promise: 
“The counselors and principals will be 





glad to advise with you about a program 
which will permit you to work part time 
if it is necessary for you to do so.” 


Parma, Ohio. 


In August 1943, the superintendent of 
schools at Parma, Ohio, wrote as follows 
to pupils who had been working during 
the summer: 

“According to our office records you 
were granted a working permit for sum- 
mer employment. You are to be com- 
mended for the important contribution 
you are making to the war effort in one 
way or another during this period of 
labor shortage. As the classrooms of 
America will swing open again within 
the next few weeks, I feel quite certain 
that you are making plans to return to 
school and continue or complete your 
high-school education. Do not deny 
yourself this truly American educational 
opportunity. Farsighted industrial and 
business leaders will agree with educa- 
tional leaders that it is far more im- 
portant that you return and continue 
your schooling than that you remain in 
full-time employment at your present 
job. It may be possible, in a number 
of instances, to meet the requirements 
of your daily school program and at the 
same time arrange to work a minimum 
number of hours, thereby aiding the 
war effort, but not neglecting or sacrific- 
ing your educational work which should 
come first. 

“Our national leaders have said time 
after time that young people will make 
their greatest contribution to the na- 
tional welfare by continuing their plan- 
ned school programs. Nothing but 
eventual disappointment and loss of op- 
portunity can be predicted for boys and 
girls who withdraw and do not complete 
their high-school education, once the 
present emergency is past. After the 
war is over, and jobs are harder to find, 
you will probably experience difficulty in 
even getting inside an employment office 
for an interview unless you can present 
a high-school diploma. .. .” 


Berks County, Pa. 


This county has an organization set 
up for the purpose of relating school 
attendance and employment to one an- 
other in order that the best results may 
develop both for the pupil and for the 
community. The “Schools Project” is un- 
der the direction of a project committee 
on which are representatives of educa- 
tion, agriculture, husiness, and industry. 
The six project division leaders working 
under the general supervision of this 
committee are assigned each to one of the 





following areas: Education, agriculture, 
business, industry, recreation and health, 
and promotion. The leader assigned to 
promotion also serves as project secre- 
tary. 

Through magazine articles, county in- 
stitutes, teacher clubs, and visits to 
homes the committee endeavors to get 
pupils and teachers into work where 
they can make their maximum contribu- 
tion to the war effort without impairing 
the educational effort. 

Of special significance in connection 
with the back-to-school movement is the 
fact that during May, June, and July 
1943, the committee “directed the place- 
ment of all teachers and pupils available 
in local industries, agriculture, and busi- 
ness. These placements were made with 
definite promise of employers that pu- 
pils would be returned to school in Sep- 
tember.” Then early in September 
school administrators throughout the 
country were asked to report on two 
situations: 


1. A report originating in home 
rooms, on the employment experi- 
ence (type, for whom, length of 
time, rate of pay, satisfaction with 
job, etc.) of all pupils in grades 
7-12. 

2. Information concerning such 
part-time employment as will pre- 
vail during the school year ahead. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


With the close of school in June 1943, 
approximately half of the high-school 
pupils in Philadelphia worked in addi- 
tion to attending school. During the 
summer large numbers of pupils were 
employed. Very satisfactory adjust- 
ments seem to have been made for the 
present year since the first returns on 
attendance this fall showed an improve- 
ment in attendance over the parallel 
period of 1942. 

This year, as last year, the schools are 
exercising the utmost flexibility in ros- 
tering the pupils in order that they may 
retain their jobs and still not lose con- 
tact with the schools. Plans have been 
developed for supplying sales help to re- 
tail merchants on a basis of afternoon 
work during the school week and a full 
8-hour day on Saturdays. Work sched- 
ules for part-time student workers have 
also been arranged with the U. S. Signal 
Corps Depot, The Quarter-Master’s De- 
partment, and the Naval Aviation Depot. 
Where difficulty is encountered in ar- 
ranging a satisfactory schedule within 
the home school, provision is made for 
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clearance of the work application 
through a central clearing committee. 

On the general subject of return to 
school, the superintendent’s letter con- 
tains the two following paragraphs: 

“Our President, the Manpower Com- 
mission, and the Armed Services all urge 
that you continue with your education 
and procure your high-school diploma 
as soon as possible. No doubt most of 
you now employed are planning to do 
this; others may not be so planning. 
But you should keep your connection 
with your school until graduation. 

“Arrangements are being made to 
make it possible for you to keep your 
high-school connection. It may be that 
you, your parents, and your employer 
feel that it is necessary for you to con- 
tinue at work. The schools and many 
employers are ready to meet this situ- 
ation with several ‘part time’ plans com- 
bining school and work.” 


An Overview 


By way of summary it may be said that 
the burden of these pronouncements and 
letters and interviews is that the most 
important decision for girls and boys to 
make for themselves as well as for the 
Nation is to remain in school. 

This advice has apparently been 
heeded since a number of the superin- 
tendents state that the drop in enroll- 
ment this year either did not occur at all 
or was smaller than expected. Further 
confirmation on this point is supplied by 
a partial tabulation of returns on a form 
recently circulated by ihe U. S. Office of 
Education. 

According to the reports from about 
1.300 cities the drop in high-school en- 
roliment had been 6.2 percent between 
October 1, 1942 and October 1, 1943. 
For juniors and seniors in high school 
the drop had been between 9 and 10 
percent, 15 percent for boys and 5 per- 
cent for girls. This is about half the 
loss that had been anticipated and is 
in sharp contrast to the experience of 
British schools where over three-fourths 
of the boys and more than two-thirds 
of the girls between the ages of 14 and 
17 are in full-time employment. 

Another observation supported by the 
replies from superintendents is that pro- 
grams involving part-time attendance at 
school and part-time employment on the 
job are distinctly in the ascendency. In 
some cases there appears to be an effort 
made to relate the school instruction 
and the job experience to one another, 
but in the majority of cases this coordi- 
nation appears not to have been effected 





except in an incidental way. The so- 
called four-four plans for a 4-hour morn- 
ing in school and 4-hour afternoon on the 
job, or vice versa, are found more fre- 
quently than any other, but there are 
numerous variations. In fact the char- 
acteristic most pronounced in these ar- 
rangements is their flexibility. Schools 
generally have recognized that a pupil 
of employable age should have opportu- 
nity to work as well as to study and that 
consequently there must be adjustments 
in both the school schedule and the work 
schedule to make such school-work pro- 
grams possible. 

The flexibility in individual schedules 
is most often attained through counsel- 
ling and guidance. A good sample of the 
attitude on this subject is supplied by 
the following statement taken from the 
September 1943 work-experience publi- 
cation of the San Francisco schools pre- 
viously referred to: 

“No definite policy should be set up 
regarding the subjects the student will 
drop from his regular school program in 
order to enroll in the school-work pro- 
gram. The student and the vocational 
counselor, with the grade counselor, 
should decide the subjects the student 
can best afford to eliminate. The stud- 
ent’s schooling must come first.” 


In some cases stress is laid upon efforts 
to enlist the assistance of employers in 
securing return of the pupils to school. 
Houston, Tex., for instance, reports that 
they have “done a considerable amount 
of work with the employers trying to 
stress the importanee of keeping the boys 
and girls in school and pointing out the 
cooperative arrangement between busi- 
ness and industry on the one hand”’and 
the schools on the other.” 

The enthusiasm with which most 
schools are welcoming the opportunity 
for pupils to secure work experience un- 
der the motivation of contributing to the 
winning of the war is unmistakable. One 
school superintendent in addressing pu- 
pils says: “The Four-Four Plan operates 
in every high school in our city—4 hours 
in school, 4 hours on a real job at stand- 
ard wages. High schools will arrange 
your study and work. The war means 
you must carry a job while you go to 
school.” Another writes: “In a sense 
the present handicap can be turned to 
an advantage if the schools, parents, and 
employers can work together.” Still an- 
other, this one a project supervisor, has 
this to say: “We have not had such an 
opportunity in years to direct youth into 
employment experiences in line with 
their vocational outlook.” 





during the past year includes: 


Toward the War Effort 





Report of Red Cross Work 


A recent report from the National headquarters of the American Red Cross 
states that since September 1, 1939, over 77 million dollars have been pro- 
vided by or through that organization for war relief. Other Red Cross work 


Surgical dressings made for Army and Navy-----------------~- 925, 000, 000 
Blood donations collected by the Red Cross for the Army and 

iinet tininiincnctdittnicinnicipaniannaiennunidipiaiiipinnnibhnbaipaninasaaiaialla 4, 800, 000 
Nurses recruited for and assigned to the Army and Navy-_-----_-_ 27, 600 
Number of servicemen or families assisted by Red Cross camp 

Be 3, 800, 000 
Red Cross food parcels packed for American and United Nations 

RS ee eae ee eee eee ener 5, 390, 000 
Red Cross clubs, rest homes, and dayrooms in operation overseas_ 309 
On the Home Front 
Se cereals COTTON TO nin cc iccctteecneceentscce 400, 000 
VOReGOR MTOR SRE CRONIN noi eeiettcenttiiecisccssce 65, 000 
Pirst aid certificates issued................-...- iret ncaa 1, 500, 000 
Swimmers and life savers trained_-.------------------------- 300, 000 
Domestic disasters in which Red Cross provided relief___------- 178 
Pt Se Ee 119, 295 
Year’s expenditures for disaster relief..-.-------------------- $1, 920, 000 
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“Schools-At-War” Reports 


Stamp and Bond Sales 


Uncle Sam’s school children are pre- 
pared to account for $250,000,000 in war 
stamp and bond sales during the Fourth 
War Loan Drive, according to estimates 
based on preceding sales reports, the War 
Finance Division of the U. S. Treasury 
Department states. 

Although schools had just opened in 
September, more than a million personal 
bond-selling solicitations were made by 
school children during the last drive. 
School sales of E Bonds exceeded $100,- 
000,000 for the month. 

Texas schools presented 854 concerts 
to a combined audience of 359,070 with 
total bond admissions of over 144% mil- 
lion dollars. The schools of Wheat 
Ridge, Colo., a suburb of Denver, as- 


sumed full responsibility for the com- 
munity’s $10,000 quota. The school 
drive resulted in sales of $80,000. Five 
thousand pupils and teachers in Detroit 
enrolled as volunteer salesmen of E 
Bonds, and made total sales of over 642 
millions. In Oakland, Calif., 68,000 
pupils sold over 40,000 bonds. At the 
same time, two-thirds of the war bond 
quota for Hayti, Mo., was filled by the 
school sales. 

In every instance, the schools have 
gone over the top when it came to War 
Savings goals and achievements. Dur- 
ing the spring jeep campaign for schools, 
a quota of 10,000 jeeps was set for the 
Nation. The schools purchased 40,000 
jeeps, or 36 million dollars in war bonds 
and stamps. 





“Schools-at-War Day.” 


Albums for conversion to war bonds. 


munity project. 





Stamp Album Treasure Hunt 


February 15, the last day of the Fourth War Loan Drive, will be known as 
On this oceasion every school is invited to partici- 
pate in a Nation-wide treasure hunt to find and bring in unfilled Stamp 


It is estimated that there are at least 100 million partly filled stamp albums 
requiring approximately $5 a piece to be converted to war bonds. 

National advertisers have offered to devote one of their “peak” advertising 
days, February 10, to publicity for the Treasure Hunt. 
firms and theaters will carry reports to date of school War Savings activities, 
and announcement of the Treasure Hunt for unfilled albums. 

School superintendents have received announcements giving the details of 
the Treasure Hunt and suggestions for making it a constructive school-com- 


Retailers, business 








Publishers Consider 
Educational Problems 


And Trends 


Current problems and trends in edu- 
cation were presented to leaders in the 
publishing field a: two luncheon meetings 
held in New York City early in January. 
On the first day, 45 representatives of 
advertising agencies heard the details 
of the teacher shortage crisis from U. S. 
Commissioner of Education John W. 
Studebaker, L. H. Dennis, executive sec- 
retary of the American Vocational As- 
sociation, George M. Wiley, associate 
commissioner of education in New York 
State, and Willard E. Givens, executive 
secretary of the National Education As- 
sociation. Pointing out that teachers 


were included by OWI in the woman- 
power campaign, Evelyn Bluett of the 
War Advertising Council asked advertis- 
ers to reflect in their copy the great im- 
portance of teaching as essential war 
work. 

On the following day the same group 
discussed trends in education with 34 edi- 
tors and writers representing 32 general 
national publications. William G. Carr, 
associate secretary of the National Edu- 
cation Association, outlined the task of 
educating for lasting peace. Among 
others attending the luncheon meetings 
were John A. McCarthy, assistant com- 
missioner for vocational education in 
New Jersey and president, American Vo- 
cational Association, and Paul L. Cress- 
man, director of vocational education in 
Pennsylvania. ~ 








Job Opportunities in 
Navy Hospital Corps 


Job opportunities in the Hospital Corps 
of the U. S. Navy are described in an il- 
lustrated folder entitled, First Aid in Ac- 
tion prepared by the Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance Service, Voca- 
tional Division, U. S. Office of Education, 
and the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, 
U.S. Navy. Information on ratings, base 
pay, allowances, specialty training 
courses, duties, training received in 
courses, and recommended courses is 
furnished. 

Technical training courses are given at 
all naval hospitals in the United States; 
at naval air centers; at the National 
Naval Medical Center, Bethesda, Md.; 
and at other naval training centers. Ad- 
vanced training in medical specialties 
is available to hospital corpsmen and of- 
ficers of the corps are selected from 
among the trainees. Technician courses 
vary in length from 6 weeks to 9 months. 

Copies of the folder may be obtained 
free by writing to the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington 25, D. C, 


Free Posters Available 


Let ’Em Have It—For promotion of the 
4th War Loan Drive. A soldier attack- 
ing the enemy sets the example for “all- 
out” action. on the home front. Sizes 
10’’ x 14’’, 20’’ x 28’’, and 2812’ x 40’’. 
Buying a Bond is No Sacrifice—Another 
4th War Loan Drive poster. Compares 
the sacrifice of buying bonds to the sac- 
rifice of families that have lost loved 
ones on the battle front. 

Bits of Careless Talk—Safeguarding war 
information is vital. This poster shows 
how fragments of talk are pieced to- 
gether by the enemy to form valuable 
information. Sizes 1414’’ x 20’’, 20’’ x 
28’’, and 2814” x 40’’. 

Join the U.S. Cadet Nurse Corps—A 
new poster designed for the intensified 
drive to recruit student nurses. Sug- 
gests permanent advantage of nursing 
education and pride in the nursing pro- 
fession. Size 20’’ x 28’’. 

Prevent Forest Fires—Lumber is essen- 
tial to our war industries and military 
efforts. This poster calls for greater 
care in preventing needless destruction 
of forests. Size 20’’ x 28’’. 

Above posters may be secured from 
Bureau of Public Inquiries, Office of War 
Information, 1400 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
NW., Washington 25, D. C. 
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Fitness for Victory 
Health Education Workshop 


The U. S. Office of Education and the 
U. S. Public Health Service sponsored 
jointly a workshop in health education 
held in Atlanta from January 27 to Feb- 
ruary 2. State departments of education 
and State departments of health in Vir- 
ginia, North and South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana, and Tennessee sent representatives. 
The purpose of the workshop was to 
bring together persons interested in 
school health education and in public 
health education for discussion of com- 
mon problems and for the development 
of coordinated plans for State action. 
This workshop is similar to the one held 
in Chicago from November 17 to Novem- 
ber 22 for States in that region. ; 


Cancer Education in 
High Schools 


Cancer kills two to three times as many 
young people as does infantile paralysis, 
according to U. S. Census Bureau sta- 
tistics. The American Society for the 
Control of Cancer states that high-school 
students “. . . should be willing to know 
the facts about cancer as readily as they 
acquire information about all other sub- 
jects concerned with life and _ liv- 


ing. ... Some few have already en- 
countered cancer in their families and 
friends. ... All should fix certain facts 


in their minds so that as they grow older 
and come face to face with the problem, 
as some of them surely will, they will 
have the courage and information to 
act wisely and safeguard themselves 
against the serious development of this 
disease in their own bodies.” 

To this end the society has prepared 
an “Educational Set” for secondary 
schools containing data on the nature of 
cancer, the scientific study of cancer, 
and practical methods for presenting the 
subject at the junior and senior high 
school level. Programs in actual oper- 
ation in Westchester County, Nassau 
County, Philadelphia, and elsewhere are 
included together with charts, posters, 
and pamphlets variously adapted, be- 
ginning with the sixth grade and extend- 
ing through the Women’s Field Army 
program. H, D. Fish is director of 
secondary eduction for the society. The 
Educational Set may be secured by ad- 
dressing the American Society for the 


Control of Cancer, Inc., 350 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


By Congressional resolution the Presi- 
dent has been requested to proclaim an- 
nually the month of April as cancer-con- 
trol month. 


Malaria Discipline 


“In some tropical theaters of opera- 
tion, malaria has hospitalized ten times 
more soldiers than have battle casual- 
ties,” says our War Department in 
Training Circular 108. It goes on to 
say, “The length of the war in the Pa- 
cific and in Asia may depend.upon just 
how well we succeed in controlling ma- 


laria” and “You can be just as dead 
from malaria as from shrapnel.” 

To remain fit in the face of malaria, 
be that in our own malarial States or on 
the battle front, requires waging con- 
tinued war against the anopheles mos- 
quito. Unless sanitary control of swamp- 
lands and proper building construction 
is supplemented by intelligent “malaria 
discipline,” as the Army calls it, on the 
part of each individual, the fight cannot 
be won. 

A unit of instruction on malarial con- 
trol can be made as interesting as it is 
timely. In addition to the War De- 
partment’s TC 108, helpful materials are 
available from T. V. A. in Washington, 
D. C., or Chattanooga, Tenn., the U. S. 
Public Health Service, and many State 
departments. A number of training 
films in malarial control are available. 
The U. S. Office of Education will supply 
a list of sources on request. 


Suggestive Material to Supplement the Girls’ 
Program in Physical Fitness Through 


Physical Education 


The following lesson in rhythmics has 
been prepared by Ruth L. Murray, direc- 
tor, Women’s Health Education, College 
of Education, Wayne University, Detroit. 
It is designed to supplement the material 
presented in Physical Fitness through 
Physical Education for the Victory Corps, 
p. 59-66. (Victory Corps Series Pam- 
phlet No. 20.) The activities are directed 
toward the objectives of strength, endur- 
ance, flexibility, and time-space rela- 
tionships. In general they should pre- 
cede the activities described in the man- 
ual as they require less skill and are less 
demanding. 


Explanation of Terms 

Stride Sitting Position: Sitting, trunk 
erect, legs widely separated and extended, 
arms at sides. 

Long Lying Position: Lying on back, 
legs together, knees extended, arms at 
sides. 

Long Standing Position: Standing 
erect, feet together, arms at sides. 

Stride Standing Position: Standing 
erect, feet well apart, arms at sides. 


Lesson Sequence 

(Relationship to “Locomotor and Axial 
Gymnastics,” page 59 in the Victory 
Corps manual, is given after each move- 
ment explanation.) 


1. Pedalling run in place, forward and 
turning around 

Pedalling is done by lifting one heel and 
then the other off the floor, pushing the in- 
step well forward and keeping the toes close 
to the floor. 

Body is held erect and knees slightly bent 
throughout. See (b) Locomotor movements, 
p. 61 
2. Stride siiting position 

Keeping heels on floor, swing feet inward 
as far as possible, curling toes under. Count 
1. 


Swing feet outward, spreading toes. Count 


Continue in and out. Count 3-8. 

Bend forward, grasp ankles and bounce 
trunk four times. Count 1-4. 

Retaining grasp on ankles, sit erect pulling 
feet close to trunk with soles of feet together, 
knees bent outward. Stretch back, lifting 
chest and head as high as possible. Count 
5-8. 

Repeat whole sequence, holding erect po- 
sition of trunk as legs are thrust forward 
for movement of feet. Count 1-16. See (a) 
Stretching and general conditioning, 3, 6, 
p. 60. 

3. Stride sitting position 

Keeping heels in place, flex knees and 
ankles as high as possible. Count 1. 

Again without moving heels, extend knees 
and ankles as far as possible. Count 2. 

Continue movement up and then out, 
keeping trunk erect throughout. This move- 
ment sequence is a lead-up to (@) 7, p. 61. 


4. wong lying position . 
Bend both knees to chest. Count 1. 


Extend knees, raising legs vertically, at 
right angles to the floor. Count 2. 
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Swing legs downward to floor, keeping them 
straight, at the same time sitting up and 
bending trunk forward over knees. Grasp 
ankles and bounce trunk in this position. 
Count 3-6. 

Return to long lying position. Count 7-8. 
This movement is a lead-up to (a) 9, p. 61; 
see also (a) 4, p. 60. 


5. Long lying position 

Push strongly on floor with both hands 
beside hips, and, bending at hips, lift upper 
trunk and legs to a jack-knife position 
Count 1. 

Remove hands from floor and grasp legs 
behind knees. Count 2. 

Return to long lying position. Count 3, 4. 
This is another lead-up to (a) 9, p. 61. 


€. Sii on right side, legs bent to left and 
both arms extended to left 

Lower upper trunk to floor on right side, 
swinging both arms to the right to a posi- 
tion with right arm extended on floor and 
left hand on floor in front of chest. Head 
is supported on right arm. Count 1. 

Push off from floor, pulling with left trunk 
muscles and swinging both arms across to 
left, assume sitting position again. Count 2. 

R:cpeat several times. 

Change to opposite side by swinging legs 
frora left side around in front and to the 
richt, at the same time swinging arms over- 
heed from left to right. 

Repeat fall and recovery from sitting po- 
sition on left side. This is a lead-up to (g) 
“side fall and rise” p. 63. 


7. Upright kreeling position on both 
knees, both arms extended to left 


Sit to right and immediately lower upper 
trunk to flcor on right side, swinging arms 
to right to finish with right arm extended on 
floor and left hand on floor at chest. Head 
a bported on right arm. Count 1. 

ush off from floor, pulling with left trunk 
muscies, and swinging arms across to left, 
as-ume kneeling position again. Count 2. 
Repeat several times. 
2nee side of fall by swinging arms over- 
heed to right side and immediately fall out 
to left. This is second lead-up to (g) “side 
fall and rise” p. 63. 


8. Long standing position 

Step forward on right foot and extending 
left leg backward, slowly tilt body forward, 
keeping it in a straight line from head to 
left foot until it is parallel to floor. Arms 
remain at sides. Bend right knee, lowering 
body slowly toward floor. Count 1-6. 

Reach well forward with hands, place them 
ap floor and lower body to prone position on 
floor. Hands should finish under shoulders 
and elbows close to sides. Count 7-8. 

Prine right foot up under body on floor 
and perform “lunge bounce” (8) with eight 
bounces right and left, then four, then two, 
and then four single changes of legs. Count 

29 

Extend left leg, returning to prone posi- 
tion on face. Roll over on to back. Count 
1-4, 

Perform “rise from back” as explained in 
(f) “sit fall and rise” (2) on page 62 of man- 
ual, bringing feet together and returning to 
long standing position on last count. Count 
5-8. 

This whole sequence can be repeated fac- 
ing the back of the room by immediately 
stepping forward again with right foot. See 
(a) 8, “lunge bounce” p. 61; and (f) 2 “rise 
from back” p. 62. 


9. Long standing position 


Jump in place easily and lightly, pointing 
toes toward floor while in the air. 
per body lifted high. 


Keep up- 


. first group leader. 


Jump, turning around in place. 

Jump, separating feet sideward and to- 
gether, and forward and backward. See (b) 
Locomotor movements, p. 61. 


10. Long standing position 


Take five running steps diagonally to the 
right, starting with right foot. Count 1-5. 

Turn sharply and repeat running steps to 
left, starting with left foot. Count 6-10. 


Repeat zigzag course, right and left, 
changing direction sharply after five run- 
ning steps. 

Try same zigzag run, changing direction 
sharply after three running steps. 

Try same zigzag run, taking five runs to 
the right and three runs to the left, or vice 
versa. See (b) Locomotor movements, p. 61; 
and also (m) 2, Changing meter, p. 65. 


11. Form two groups in mass formation 
each with a leader standing in front 
of group and facing in same direc- 
tion 

First group performs a large strong move- 
ment improvised by leader. Rhythmic pat- 
tern 1, 2,3, pause. Count 1-4. 

Second group performs a small weak move- 
ment improvised by leader. Rhythmic pat- 
tern 5, pause, 7, pause. Count 5-8. 

Continue without pause, alternating move- 
ments between groups. Leader should try to 
invent new movements each time, and can 
change level of movement, but should not 
move her group too far out of place or turn 
them around so they cannot see her. A 
humorous contrast can be made between 
the movements of the two groups, if the sec- 
ond group leader makes some relationship 
in her small weak movement to that of the 
See (i) Large and small, 
». 64; and (j) Strong and light, p. 66. 


12. Stride standing position with upper 
trunk dropped to right side and arms 
hanging : 

Swing upper trunk to left and upward 
overhead describing a complete circle. 

Count 1, 2, 3. 

Swing again to 
strong reach to left with both arms. 
Reverse circle swing by starting to right, 
and then swing across to right and reach. 


left and finish with a 
Count 


Count 7-12. This is a lead-up to next se- 
quence; see (c) Non-locomotor movements, 
p. 61. 


13. Stride standing position, with upper 
trunk dropped to right side and arms 
hanging 

Swing upper trunk to left and upward ina 
circle, and at the same time take one slide 
to the left beginning with left foot. The 
force of the circle swing should lift the feet 
from the floor on the slide. Count 1, 2, 3. 

Repeat circle swing and slide twice. Count 
4-9. 

Swing upper trunk and arms across to the 
left and finish with strong reach to the left 
with both arms. Count 10-12. 

Repeat whole sequence, starting circle 
swing and slide to right. Count 1-12. 

Perform one circle swing with slide, and 
reach to the left. Count 1-6. 

Repeat above to right and again to left. 
Count 1-12. 

From position of reach to left side, perform 
a side fall on to right side. Count 1-6. 

This whole movement sequence takes 12 
counts to the left, 12 to the right, 6 to the 
left, 6 to the right, 6 to the left, and 6 for 
the fall. Accompaniment should be in %4 
meter. The sequence can be done as a round 
for two or three groups, the second group 
starting after 12 counts, the third group 
after 24 counts and s0 on. See (b) Loco- 
motor movements, (c) Nonlocomotor move- 
ments, p, 61 and (g) side fall, p. 63. 





14. Form groups of two or three people 
and have each group make a move- 
ment sequence using as the basic 
step pattern two schottische steps 
followed by four step hops. Any 
fairly lively fox trot music can be 
used as a pani t 

See (b) Locomotor movements, p. 61. 


15. Long standing position 

Run eight running steps forward beginning 
with right foot, kicking feet backward and 
tilting body and extending arms forward to 
emphasize forward direction. Count 1-8. 

Still facing forward, change to a sideward 
run, moving to right and starting with right 
foot. Arms can be held out at the sides, and 
knees should be turned outward to emphasize 
sideward direction. Count 1-8. 

Still facing forward, change to a backward 
run, starting with right foot, tilting body 
backward with arms at sides and kicking feet 
forward, to emphasize backward direction. 
Count 1-8. 

Still facing forward, change again to a side- 
ward run, moving this time to left, but still 
starting with right foot which crosses over 
left foot for first step. Courit 1-8. 

This square running pattern can be re- 
peated several times and can finish with a 
quick sit-down. It can also be performed 
as a round for two groups, with the seeond 
group starting after 8 counts. (See (b) Loco- 
motor movements, p. 61.) 





State Survey of 
School Health Needs 


A survey of school health needs in 
Illinois is being made by the recently 
organized State Joint Committee on 
School Health under the chairmanship 
of Roland R. Cross, director of the Illi- 
nois Department of Public Health, ac- 
cording to Leona East, chief of the Divi- 
sion of Public Health Instruction in the 
State Department of Public Health. 
C. E. Turner of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology is serving as consult- 
ant to the committee in the conduct of 
the survey. 

The following statement outlining the 
program is excerpted from a report in 
the November 15 issue of Illinois Health 
Messenger: 

The extent of the program is suggested 
by . . . the general topics with which the 
subcommittees will be concerned. In the 
public-school health field these are: (1) 
the underlying principles relative to ad- 
ministration, educational procedures, 
and cooperative relationships; (2) the 
specific objectives sought in terms of the 
pupils’ habit-formations, attitudes, be- 
havior, and knowledge; (3) the provi- 
sion and maintenance of a healthful 
school environment, both under urban 
and under rural conditions; (4) the 
whole question of school health services, 
as such; (5) the routine health proce- 
dures in the classroom, and the organiza- 
tion of the school day in the interest of 
the mental and physical health of the 
pupil; and (6) the health of the teacher. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION in WARTIME 


and the HIGH-SCHOOL VICTORY CORPS 





A State Chamber of 
Commerce Evaluates 
Education 


The Virginia State Chamber of Com- 
merce has recently released a report’ by 
its Committee on Education whose mem- 
bership consists of 10 representatives of 
business firms in the State. This com- 
mittee affiliated with itself an advisory 
committee of 10 educators and a director 
of the study, but the State Chamber of 
Commerce through its Committee on 
Education is the agent responsible for 
the report, including the findings and 
recommendations. 


From the Consumers 


Three of the six chapters deal espe- 
cially with evaluation of the product of 
the schools under the headings: “Prod- 
uct of the Public High Schools,” “Prep- 
aration and Selection of Students for 
College,” and ‘Terminal Education in 
High School.” The following is quoted 
from one section entitled, “Reactions of 
Employers”: 

“A questionnaire was used to obtain 
their observations (Virginia business- 
men) concerning certain aspects of the 
training received in public schools by 
their beginning employees. Replies 
were received from 292 persons or firms 
who employ more than 200,000 workers. 

“These employers generally feel that 
the education which their beginning em- 
ployees received left them deficient in 
certain specific fundamentals. The de- 
ficiency mentioned by the greatest num- 
ber of them is inability to spell correctly. 
They also decry the deficiencies in train- 
ing which leave students low in ability 
to write legibly, to compute accurately, 
and to use English correctly. Moreover, 
these businessmen point to lack of gen- 
eral knowledge as a weakness among 
their employees. As has already been 
indicated, tests of seniors tend to sup- 
port these observations. 

“Virginia businessmen also place a 
high value upon desirable personal at- 





+Opportunities for the Improvement of 
High School Education in Virginia. Sum- 
marized Report of the Committee on Educa- 
tion of the Virginia State Chamber of Com 
merce, Richmond, Va. 1948. 


titudes or qualities. Many of the ques- 
tionnaires returned by the employers of 
Virginia’s young men and women indi- 
cated that they would like to have for 
their work persons who have acquired 
good attitudes and who have competency 
in the fundamental skills and abilities 
already mentioned. They believe that 
it is reasonable to expect the schools to 
develop qualities of thoroughness and 
self-discipline in pupils, 

“Among the 14 items in a list of per- 
sonal traits which employees should 
have, they most frequently checked as 
important these four: willingness to 
work, accuracy, interest in business, and 
dependability. The larger proportion of 
them think high schools have been de- 
ficient in developing initiative and 
accuracy.” 

The peculiar significance of this pro- 
nouncement is that it comes from people 
who use the product of the schools. They 
are the consumers. It is noticeable that 
their evaluation is not much at variance 
with that supplied by two other exten- 
sive employers of the present output of 
the schools, namely, the Army and the 
Navy. They do not attempt to say how 
correction is to be made. Presumably 
that is the business of educators. They 
do not leave room for doubt about the 
nature of their complaint. 


Recommendations 

The recommendations are 10 in num- 
ber. They include consolidation of rural 
high schools into larger and less costly 
units; careful studies to ascertain needs 
in buildings and equipment; recruitment 
of competent youth for the teaching pro- 
fession and pay commensurate with such 
a requirement; provision of expanded 
services for supervision of instruction 
and for evaluation of the work of the 
high schools; emphasis upon retention of 
pupils in school with the upper limit of 
compulsory attendance raised to age 16; 
long-term curriculum planning; expan- 
sion in the offerings in both prevoca- 
tional and vocational education; more 
adequate guidance services, including in- 
service training in guidance procedures 
for present high-school staffs; revision of 
standards for college admission and pro- 
vision of financial assistance through 
loans or scholarships to high-school 





graduates who could be reasonably ex- 
pected to succeed in college work but are 
financially unable to attend. 

The final recommendation headed 
“Attitudes” further emphasizes the view- 
points of employers: 

“The schools have particular responsi- 
bility for developing in pupils such traits 
as loyalty, self reliance, and a rugged 
determination to measure up fully to 
their potentialities. Many influences 
have a part in the shaping of attitudes, 
but what can be done in this regard by 
the schools has been repeatedly demon- 
strated. It is therefore strongly recom- 
mended that teaching procedures be em- 
ployed which are designed for the direct 
inculcation of desirable personal and 
social attitudes. No other purpose of 
the schools -is more important to state 
or nation.” 


School Credit For War 


Service 


The Department of City Superintend- 
ents of Michigan and the Michigan Sec- 
ondary School Association have a joint 
committee on standards for granting 
graduation credits to secondary school 
students for war service. As illustrative 
of the way in which one State recom- 
mends that this problem be handled, 
these standards are quoted as released by 
the Michigan State Department of Public 
Instruction: * 


“1. In order to obtain credit for experience 
and work in the armed services, a secondary 
school pupil must continue in the school as 
long as possible under the provisions of the 
Selective Service Act. 

“2. The initiative and responsibility for 
completing secondary school courses and total 
requirements for high-school graduation 
must rest with the individual himself. 

“3. When a student finds it necessary to 
leave the school before graduation, the 
school, through the principal or other ad- 
viser, should point out to him the necessity 
of continuing his education through the 
varied training programs provided by the 
armed services and give him information on 
how to secure such training. 

“4. The secondary school diploma must be 
based on education, attainment, and service 
training. ‘Blanket credit’ will hinder rather 
than help a student in his future advance- 
ment and should not be given. 


* Readers interested in earlier statements 
on this subject are referred to EDUCATION FOR 
Victory, April 15, 1943 (p. 11) and November 
1, 1943 (p. 27). 
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“5. The maximum amount of credit to be 
granted to anyone for being in the armed 
services should not be more than one semes- 
ter of high-school work. It is suggested that 
one-half of this be for basic training in the 
Army and one-half for general Army ex- 
perience, a total of two units out of 16 re- 
quired for graduation. 

“6. Credit granted beyond that given in 
recognition of the military service itself must 
be given only upon evidence of educational 
attainment. Such attainment might come 
through pursuance of courses in the U. S. 
Armed Forces Institute and other specialized 
training. A person might in time gain more 
than one semester of high-school credit. In 
each instance where high-school credit is 
requested for specialized training the local 
school should, through a qualified member 
of the staff, satisfy itself as to the quality of 
the work done and the amount to be allowed. 
Accurate and complete record should be made 
on the permanent records of the school of 
such acceptance of credit. 

“7, It must be remembered that no pupil 
may be awarded a diploma by a Michigan 
secondary schceci unless he has completed 
satisfactorily all legal requirements including 
at least one semester of work in the study 
of civics. 

“8, Each diploma awarded to a pupil who 


did not complete, either in residence or by 
transfer, acceptable credits amounting to 16 
units may be accompanied by a separate 
statement of the courses and units completed 
in high school, together with a statement of 
basic training, military experience, Armed 
Forces Institute courses, etc., which have been 
accepted for high-school credit. In each 
instance the amount of credit allowed for 
each special type of study or experience 
should be stated. 

“9. Secondary schools are advised that they 
should not award a diploma until the stu- 
dent has completed at least 1 year of work in 
that institution. A student who has not 
completed his last year in residence work 
should request transfer of his credits back 
to the school where he had had previous years 
of residence work, and should request his 
diploma from that school. 

“10. At the time of granting such credit 
or awarding the diploma the student must 
be in good standing in the service or have 
received an honorable discharge. 

“11. The above suggestions and rules are 
approved and distributed in order to assist 
boards of education and administrative 
officers during this period when pressure is 
often brought upon such officials to issue 
high-school diplomas without evidence of 
satisfactory academic attainments.” 





ICTORY CORPS 





Colonel Adamson’s 
Final Report on 
Victory Corps Mission 


Col. Hans Christian Adamson, AAF, 
was loaned to the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion in May 1943 for a tour of the States 
to further the Victory Corps Plan and to 
urge youth to stay in school. In his 
travels, Colonel Adamson visited 89 cities 
in 26 States and discussed Victory Corps 
plans with State and city school admin- 
istrators. 

On returning to his post as chief of the 
Current History Section of the Air Corps, 
Colonel Adamson submitted a report of 
his mission to John W. Studebaker, U.S. 
Commissioner of Education. Excerpts 
from this report follow: 

“It is estimated that schools today, 
throughout the country, are about 100,- 
000 teachers short. While these teach- 
ers may not be lost forever to educa- 
tion, they are nevertheless lost for the 
duration. The pirating going on among 
school administrators to corral teachers 
still in the profession, in order to fill va- 
cancies, has proved a serious problem in 
smaller communities that cannot com- 
pete with salaries paid in larger cities. 
The outcome has been that numerous 
smaller schools have had to close or stag- 
ger along with teachers who too often 
are somewhat substandard. 


“School administrators, heckled and 
harrowed by their problems have, as a 
class, stood up wonderfully under the 
strain. They have fought with every 
means at their command to keep young- 
sters in school, and to keep their schools 
staffed. In many instances they have 
faced powerful but blind interests among 
local employers hungry for man-power 
at any age. Educators have complained 
widely that parents connive with their 
children in obtaining work certificates 
to get jobs for youngsters who should 
remain in school, and that employers, in 
their hunger for labor, often hire school 
children because it is easier to grab them 
by the dozen than to select grown-up 
workers one by one. 

“It is an unhappy picture, but the un- 
happiest part of it is that it is the youth 
that pays and the Nation that suffers. 
One reason why the military services 
have a paramount interest in seeing to 
it that high-school boys complete their 
education is that this is a machine age 
and this is a machine war. The engines 
of war are complicated to maintain and 
difficult to operate. The fact is that boys 
with limited educations are handicapped 
in their ability to absorb training as rap- 
idly as they must and do not advance in 
the rank and file as quickly as they 
should. 

“It must be understood that school 
leaders uniformly take a realistic view- 
point toward the solution of the war 
labor problem. They appreciate that, on 
one hand, there is an urgent need for 
education and on the other, a pressing 
need for iabor. To do what can be done 
in making these two problems solve each 
other, educators all over the country are 








now establishing systems of school-work 
cooperation whereby youngsters, under 
more or less controlled employment 
plans, attend school part of the time and 
work part of the time, with proper regard 
for the individual capacity of each 
youngster for work as well as study. 

“The Victory Corps has only started 
on its second year, but it is already pay- 
ing fine dividends in terms of the in- 
crease in quantity and quality of the 
high-school boys who were enrolled in it 
last year and who are now in the mili- 
tary services. There is definite proof 
that their Victory Corps studies enabled 
them to adjust themselves faster to mili- 
tary life than they otherwise would. 
Many young men, especially those who 
come from plants and factories, find this 
adjustment rather difficult. 

“I am grateful for having had this 
chance to learn about the truly wonder- 
ful spirit of the boys and girls of this 
Nation as well as the men and women 
teachers who have stood steadfast at 
their battle station in the schoolroom 
despite overwhelming temptations to 
make more money than the usually 
meagre teacher’s pay. For them, there 
should be service stars.” 


vc 


News Notes From 
The Schools 


Mary Finnegan, faculty sponsor of the 
High-School Victory Corps at BERLIN 
HIGH SCHOOL (Berlin, N. H.), writes 
in the guest editorial for the current 
issue of The Meteor, magazine published 
by the school: 

“Our whole program is geared to war- 
time needs: The mobilization of high- 
school boys and girls under the name of 
the Victory Corps insures that they will 
be guided into wartime flelds of suit- 
ability while still in school and receive 
recognition for their work. 

“In the face of all these necessary 
activities we frequently hear the ques- 
tions: ‘What is the use of lessons nowa- 
days?’; ‘What can I learn from books that 
will make me better fitted for the Army?’; 
‘Should I quit school and go to work?’; 
‘Why study about the past, or even con- 
template the future until the war is 
won?’ 

“To answer these questions in defense 
of the thesis ‘Education for Victory’ it is 
first necessary to remind ourselves that 
the schools are the corner stones of de- 
mocracy, for which many of us are soon 
to fight. This is no time for us behind 
the firing lines to strike a blow at the 
veritable core of our own way of life.” 
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Twenty-four new members were wel- 
comed into the Victory Corps at the 
CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL OF NEEDLE 
TRADES in New York City. The Corps 
sent Christmas packages to all alumni in 
service, 

vc 

The Victory Corps at ENSLEY HIGH 
SCHOOL (Birmingham, Ala.) sponsored 
“Tin Can Alley,” a variety show featur- 
ing student and faculty acts. Price of 
admission was 10 tin cans, and proceeds 
filled a large truck. 

vc 

Victory Corps members of BAY VIEW 
HIGH SCHOOL (Milwaukee, Wis.) are 
proud of their war savings record of 501 
war bonds sold in 45 minutes. As a 
qualified subissuing agent for the sale of 
war savings bonds, Bay View set that 
record during the Third War Loan. The 
school expects to top this figure during 
the Fourth War Loan Drive. 

“We sell war bonds right here in 
school,” reports Bernard C. Korn, Bay 
View principal. “Our advanced typing 
students make out the bonds just as a 
bank clerk would do. If a school doesn’t 
issue its own bonds, it is missing one of 
the greatest educational opportunities 
we have had.” 

Bond application blanks are always 
available at the school business office, 
During a 45-minute period on Tuesday, 
War Savings day, four bond teams of 
pupils and teachers receive the applica- 
tions with the money or stamps. Appli- 
cations are checked, totals computed, and 
money counted by bookkeeping students 
under the direction of the Commercial 
Department. Bonds are typed and are 
delivered to the studtnts the same day. 
Bond serial numbers, sales figures, and 
registration data are compiled in tripli- 
cate for the Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion of which the school bank is the sub- 
issuing agent. 

“Every one of our 1,850 students has 
bought at least one war stamp every 
week since school opened in September,” 
said Mr. Korn. “They handle the adver- 
tising and sales themselves. Because 
they have the bonds made out by their 
own classmates, they know it is their 
program. They recognize this as their 
part in the war effort.” 
vce 


The labor shortage in Little Rock, 
Ark., stripped the nursery school of 
helpers. Senior girls at LITTLE ROCK 
HIGH SCHOOL, ladened down with 
teddy bears and toy trains, trooped to 
the first floor of the school to fill the 





vacancies. Another group of workers 
are relieving war-working parents by 
tending infants after school hours and 
in the evenings. 

ve 


The Arsenal Cannon, weekly news- 
paper of the Arsenal Technical Schools, 
Indianapolis, Ind., pledges itself to “sup- 
port and encourage guidance programs, 
health programs, buying of war bonds 
and stamps, school war projects, and 
salvage drives.” 


vc 
From State Publications 


War and the Teaching Crisis in North 
Dakota. Prepared by the office of the 
State supervisor of occupational infor- 
mation and guidance service, this bulletin 
is the result of a conference attended by 
representatives of schools of higher edu- 
cation and the State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. The pamphlet published 
as a Victory Corps bulletin, covers need, 
advantages, qualifications, training facil- 
ities, and certification requirements for 
teachers in North Dakota, and includes 
inspirational quotations. 


The December issue of the Victory 
Corps Newsletter distributed by the State 
Department of Public ~Instruction of 
North Carolina carries a comprehensive 
review of the development of driver edu- 
cation in that State. In addition, it in- 
cludes a news roundup of Victory Corps 
activities in the schools. 


ve 


Flight Control 


Command 


This article is third in a series on the 
Army Air Forces. 

Dedicated to the proposition that pilots 
and aircrews in the AAF get there and 
get back with an accomplished mission 
in between, the Flight Control Command 
was created last March by Gen. H. H. 
Arnold in a directive which pointed up 
and strengthened the former Headquar- 
ters Directorate of Air Traffic and Safety. 
Facing the fact that there are more and 
more accidents as more and more miles 
are flown in faster planes, the Flight Con- 
trol Command is specifically charged 
with waging an intensive, unrelenting 
campaign of accident prevention to make 
our air force the safest in the world. 

The unprecedented expansion of the 
Army Air Forces since Pearl Harbor has 
created new problems of Army air con- 
trol, traffic and safety, and magnified old 
ones, 







How does the Flight Control Command 
go about the accomplishment of its mis- 
sion, namely, preventing aircraft acci- 
dents, preventing probable fatalities, and 
preventing loss of invaluable equipment? 
What does it mean to the brave young 
men who fly our fighters and bombers— 
to the thousands of eager young cadets 
in training? 

FCC is many things to many pilots. 
To one, it’s the voice in his radio headset 
that warned him of the weather “front” 
that was moving in to block his course 
ahead. 

To another flight officer it’s the outfit 
that put out the posters and safety 
movies that bothered his conscience so 
badly that he won’t be a “show-off” in 
the air any more. To a fighter pilot, 
it’s a grey-haired flying officer who took 
him up “piggy-back” on his first P-38 
flight, removing his fear and showing 
him how it’s done. 

The activities of the Flight Control 
Command come under one or another of 
six sub-units: Plight Control, Weather, 
Communications, Air-Sea Rescue, Flying 
Safety and Safety Education. The man 
who holds these six reins is Col. Sam R. 
Harris, Jr. He was awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross and was named 
by General Arnold as Commanding Offi- 
cer of the Directorate of Air Traffic and 
Safety, antecedent of the Plight Control 
Command. 


Flight Control 


Flight Control was born out of the nec- 
essity of assisting and supervising young 
AAF pilots while in the air on point-to- 
point flights. The object of this flight 
service is to eliminate accidents caused 
by poor judgment or inexperience of 
pilots on cross-country flights, adverse 
weather conditions, shortages of gasoline 
due to unforeseen circumstances, or any 
trouble in flight that can be corrected 
by expert direction from the ground. 

The establishment of broadened and 
more rigid Army Air Forces flight con- 
trol is another instance of utilizing the 
study of accident causes in order to pre- 
vent accidents. 


Flying Safety 

The Flying Safety Division is respon- 
sible for the development of a program 
to reduce aircraft accidents, determina- 
tion of the adequacy of safety measures 
and compliance with safety regulations, 
and the maintenance of a system of 
aircraft accident investigation and re- 
porting. Flying Safety also provides 
statistical data surrounding accidents 
and promulgates safety measures and 
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procedures, using the investigations as a 
springboard. Every accident, from a 
dented propeller to a complete wreck, is 
investigated, recorded, analyzed, and 
studied for the cause which produced the 
effect. The recorded evidence is com- 
pared with statistical figures on previous 
accidents of a similar nature. Once the 
cause is determined or indicated through 
current information and past statistics, 
the findings are announced, and retom- 
mendations are made for corrective ac- 
tion to avoid similar accidents in the 
future. Flying Safety has a strong force 
of seasoned regional safety officers, men 
with many years experience and thou- 


sands of flying hours to their credit. 


Unblemished safety records qualify them 
for the important duties of their assign- 
ments. 

Five types of visits to Army Air Forces 
stations are made by FCC’s regional 
Safety officers. Contact calls, safety 
surveys, accident investigations, special 
investigations and follow-up calls round 
out the important routine of the officers 
responsible for accident prevention and 
control. 


Safety Education 

' One of the most important means of 
airplane accident prevention is safety 
education. Statistical studies have re- 
vealed the fact that 78 percent of all 
plane accidents are caused by personnel 
errors, such as judgment, technique, and 
carelessness. Attacking this problem, 
the Safety Education Division prepares 
films, booklets, cartoons, posters, ex- 
hibits, radio programs, and every other 
means available to spread the gospel of 
safety. 


Air-Sea Rescue 


The Air-Sea Rescue Section deter- 
mines the needs of the Army Air Forces 
with respect to methods, procedures, 
practices, and equipment for the search 
and rescue of airplanes and crews in dis- 
tress on land or sea. Emergency air- 
sea-land rescue squadrons are carefully 
trained, specially equipped and stationed 
in isolated and barren areas. 


Communications 

Comprising the world’s largest avia- 
tion radio network, the Communications 
Wing furnishes information on the ar- 
rival and departure of military planes 
and their positions in flight. It trans- 
mits the latest weather data to ground 
stations and aircraft in flight. All the 
aids to modern flying, including radio 
ranges, direction finders and ultra-high 
frequency beacons are operated by the 





Safety for Our Airmen 


The accident rate in the Army Air Forces of the United States is far below 
that of any of our allies or any of our enemies, according to official statistics. 

Although accidents in our Air Forces are comparatively few, those mishaps 
which do occur are always given prominent news coverage. The public 
may therefore receive an impression out of all proportion to the facts. 

The number of Army Air Force personnel and planes has increased tre- 
mendously, but the accident rate has been kept down to a minimum. The 
Flight Control Command wages an intensive campaign of accident prevention 
to make our Air Force the safest in the world. 


A Downward Trend 


During the 8-month period from July 1942 through March 1943, the 
rate of all Army airplane accidents showed a substantial downward trend. 
This calculation was based on a comparison of the total number of accidents 
with the total number of hours flown. The number of accidents has not 
decreased. It has increased and will continue to increase as long as the 
number of planes, pilots, and flying hours increases. It is the axiom of 
fiying that the only way to eliminate accidents is to stop flying. 

The fact that the accident rate is going down becomes more encouraging 
when the facts are considered. During the first 9 months of 1942 the planes 
of the Army Air Forces within the continental United States alone flew 
almost a billion and a half miles. This is 135 percent more miles than were 
flown by the Army during the entire 10-year period from 1930 through 1939. 
Despite this great increase, a comparison of these 1C years with the 9-month 
period in 1942 shows a decrease of almost 10 percent in the rate of AAF 
airplane accidents per 1,000 flying hours. 

As a result of the unceasing safety campaign and according to a sound 
expectation based on facts and figures, during the next 12 months more 
than 95 percent of Army Air Force pilots and cadets in training schools will 
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fly with no personal injury of any kind due to airplane accidents. 


—Col. Sam R. Harris, 
Commanding Officer, 
Flight Control Command. 











Communications Wing. A vast net- 
work of land wires ties together the ex- 
tensive teletype system employed wher- 
ever installations are needed to speed 
up the enormous flow of messages nec- 
essary to wartime aviation. 


Weather 


Weather’s importance to all military 
operations is a controlling factor that 
often determines the success or failure 
of a mission. Minute and detailed 
weather reports and forecasts are essen- 
tial to every flying operation. The 
gathering and dissemination of meteor- 
ological data is handled by the Weather 
Wing whose stations and personnel are 
located throughout the globe. 

The growing might of the American 
Air Forces is evidenced by our combat 
record overseas. To deliver our supe- 
rior planes and skillfully trained air- 
crews safely to the fighting zones is a 
responsibility shared by all of the Air 
Forces Commands. Its part of this re- 





sponsibility is proudly borne by the 
Flight Control Command. 
vc 


Careers Conferences 


Among the universities sponsoring 
conferences for their students about 
occupations available to them is Wayne 
University at Detroit which cooperates 
with the Department of Guidance and 
Placement of the Detroit Board of Edu- 
cation. The fifth annual Community 
Careers Conference for the youth of 
metropolitan Detroit was held in Jan- 
uary. 

Planned primarily to help high-school 
students choose their life work, the con- 
ference this year laid special emphasis 
on information to aid them in reaching 
decisions on how they can best serve their 
country in wartime. Fifteen sessions 
were scheduled dealing with: Account- 
ing, commercial aviation, drama and 
speech, home economics, journalism, 
medical technology, medicine and den- 
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tistry, nursing, personnel Management, 
pharmacy, retailing, sales and advertis- 
ing, secretarial and stenographic work, 
social work, and teaching. Each session 
was addressed by outstanding civic lead- 
ers and business and professional men. 


vc 
Preparing for a Flying 
Career in the Armed Services 


Air Corps Enlisted Reserve 


Who is eligible for the 
Air Corps Enlisted Reserve? 

Boys 17 years of age may enter this 
service and may be allowed certain de- 
ferments until they are 18% years old; 
20/30 vision, 60-76 inches tall, and 105- 
210 pounds in weight required. 


What educational ygquirements 
are necessary? 

No formal requirements are demanded, 
but students must be able to pursue re- 
quired courses of study. A mental ex- 
amination determines ability. 


What are the Civil Air Patrol cadets? 

A civilian organization which offers 
training to equip men for the Army Air 
Forces, either air or ground crew. 


Who may join the 
Civil Air Patrol cadets? 

Boys in junior and senior year in high 
school, in junior colleges, and in the Air 
Corps Enlisted Reserve are eligible when 
otherwise qualified. 


What type of courses are taught in the 
Civil Air Corps Cadet units? 

Such courses as: Theory of flight, air- 
craft construction, power plant study, 
instruments, air navigation, meteorology, 
Morse code. 


Who teaches the courses offered by the 
Civil Air Corps? 

Qualified members of the CAP give in- 
struction evenings and Sundays. 


Where is further information available? 

Information is available from local 
CAP or CAPC units, high-school princi- 
pals, or the Civil Air Patrol Headquarters, 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Army Air Corps 

What qualifications musi a man have 
for enlistment as an aviaiion cadet 

in the Army Air Corps? 

Age 18 to 26, citizen of the United 
States for 10 years prior to enlistment, 
single or married, 20/30 vision, 60-76 
inches tall, 114~160 pounds in weight, and 
excellent physical condition. 


Where should a man make application 
for aviation cadet? 

Go to the Army Recruiting Office for 
literature. Apply at the office of the 


commander of your corps area or at the 
nearest aviation cadet examining board. 


What if the applicant is only 
17 years of age? 

Obtain written consent of both parents. 
What education is required of 
aviation cadets? 

No formal education is required, but 
an applicant must pass a mental test. 
Is a qualifying examination given? 

Yes, to estimate whether a candidate 
has the intelligence and education to 
carry on the required courses of study. 
If a cadei compietes the course 
successfully, what rank does he receive? 

Second lieutenant or flight officer’s 
rank. 

What are the six divisions 
of the Flight Control Command? 

Flight control. 

Weather. 

Communications. 

Air-Sea Rescue. 

Flying Safety. 

Safety Education. 


Hospital Corps of the U. S. Navy 


What is one of the fields in the armed 
services which offers preparation for a 
civilian job while serving your country? 

The Hospital Corps of the United 
States Navy offers definite preparation 
for a civilian job while you serve your 
country as a member of the Navy. 
What are some of the civilian jobs 
for which preparation is given? 

Dental technologist, first-aid man, 
food inspector, medical technologist, 
nurse, physiotherapist, sanitarian, and 
X-ray technologist. 

What is the job of a dental technologist 
and what specialty iraining courses are 
given by ihe Hospital Corps? 

The dental technologist does dental 
X-ray work, assists dental surgeons, ap- 
plies dental first aid, and prepares mate- 
rials for fillings. He also makes dental 
impressions; processes dentures, plates, 
crowns, and bridges; as well as doing 
routine dental laboratory work. 

The specialty training courses given 
are: Dental technologist; dental technol- 
ogist, prosthetic. 

What is the job of a first-aid man and 
what specialty training courses are 
given by the Hospital Corps? 

The first-aid.man bandages; sutures; 
prepares and uses all types of first-aid 
dressings; uses splints; assists at surgical 
operations; assists flight surgeon; oper- 
ates low pressure chamber; operates iron 
lung, decompression tank, and rescue 
chamber; mans battle dressing station on 
board ship; rescues and cares for injured 
personnel in field combat. 


The specialty training courses given 
are: Aviation medicine, deep-sea diving, 
low pressure technique, medical field 
service, and operating room technique. 
What is the job of a food inspector and 
what specialty training course is given 
by the Hospital Corps? 

The food inspector’s job is one of 
procurement, inspection, storage, prep- 
aration, and issuance of food for gen- 
eral and special messes at hospitals and 
sickbays, and in the field with medical 
attention. 

The specialty training course given is 
in commissary. 

What is the job of the medica! iech- 
nologist and what specialty trcining 
courses are given by the Hospital Cozps? 

The medical technologist’s job is one 
of preparation of stains, slides, cultures, 
microscopic studies; analysis of blood, 
stomach contents, diseased tissue; care 
of microscopes, equipment, and labora- 
tory animals. 

The specialty training courses given 
are: Medical technologist, electrocardi- 
ography, and basal metabolism. 

What is the job of the nurse and what 
speciality training courses are given by 
the Hospital Corps? 

The nurse’s job includes general nurs- 
ing, special nursing, care of mental pa- 
tients, care of surgical and fracture pa- 
tients, making beds, giving baths, 
administering medicines, taking temper- 
atures, serving diets, and feeding helpless 
patients. 

The specialty training courses given 
are: Ward and general nursing, neuro- 
psychiatry technologist, and operating 
room technique. 

What is the job of the physiotherapist 
and whai speciality training courses are 
given by the Hospitai Corps? 

The physiotherapist’s job is one of 
operation and therapeutic application of 
all types of physical therapy apparatus: 
Heat, light, water, electrical, mechani- 
cal; massage; operate fever therapy 
apparatus. 

The specialty training courses given 
are physical therapy and fever therapy. 
What is the job of the sanitarian and 
what specialty training courses are 
given by the Hospital Corps? 

The job of the sanitarian includes 
mosquito eradication, insect and rat 
surveys, field sanitation, and operation 
of field laboratory. 

The specialty training courses given 
are epidemiology and sanitation. 

What is the job of the X-ray technologist 
and what specialty iraining course is 
given by the Hospital Corps? 

The X-ray technologists’s job includes 
the use of X-ray and fluoroscopic ma- 
chines, upkeep and servicing of X-ray 
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equipinent, X-ray and photographic de- 
veloping, making X-ray pictures, admin- 
istering X-ray therapy, and Keeping rec- 
ord catalog. 

The specialty training course given is 

X-ray technologist. 
What are some of the civilian jcbs not 
named previously {cr which preparation 
is given for service experience in the 
Hospital Corps? 

Accountant, drug clerk, hospital ad- 
ministrator, office manager, property 
manager, and storekeeper. 

Is advanced training in medical special- 
ties available to hospital corpsn:en? 

Yes. Technician courses vary in length 
from 6 weeks to 9 months. 


What does a hospital corpsman do? 
First of all the Navy hospital corps- 
man is a sailor who stands watches at 
sea, mans a fighting ship, lands with 
the marines, and is a vital cog in the 
Medical Department. As a vital cog in 
the Medical Department he gives first 
aid, mans a crash boat, drives an ambu- 
lance, works in the pharmacy, stands a 
special sick watch, manages a diet 
kitchen, and assists in the dressing 
room, fracture clinic, operating room, 
and all other departments of a naval 
hospital. He is especially trained in the 
use of iron lungs, oxygen tents, diving 
apparatus, and many other types of 
equipment. He may also be a member of 
a crew of airplane squadrons, paratroop 
groups, dirigibles, diving units, subma- 
rines, and every type of Navy ship. 


How does one become a membez of 
the Hospital Corps? 

(a) Seventeen-year-olds. If you are 
17 years of age, apply at your nearest 
Navy recruiting station for service in the 
Hospital Corps. If you have reasonable 
education and adaptability for the work, 
you can enlist directly in the U. S. Naval 
Reserve as a hospital apprentice second 
class. (You should, of course, finish high 
school before joining.) 

(b) 18-37-year-olds (draft age). 
During induction, request assignment to 
the Navy quota. If your request is ap- 
proved, you will go to a naval training 
station where you may ask for assign- 
ment in the Hospital Corps. 


Where can I obtain further information 
in regard to the Hospital Corps of the 
United States Navy? 

By writing to the Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance Service, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington 25, D.C. 
An illustrated chart, entitled First Aid 
in Action, which was prepared by the 
Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service of the Office and the Hospital 
Corps of the United States Navy, is 
obtainable free. 


Homemaking Education Training 
for First-Year Teachers 


The homemaking education depart- 
ment of the University of Georgia is pro- 
moting in-service training for first-year 
teachers who are graduates of the uni- 
versity. The training is given by fac- 
ulty members who were in charge of the 
pre-employment training, according to 
a report of the program. Two of the 
major purposes of this follow-up work 
are: To give beginning teachers guid- 
ance which will help them in recognizing 
and solving their individual teaching 
problems; and to acquaint the teacher- 
training staff with specific fleld problems 
in order that they may give better prep- 
aration to prospective teachers for at- 
tacking problems which lie ahead. 

The in-service training is carried on 
largely through visits to first-year home- 
making teachers quarters, soon after 
they start their teaching, to give en- 
couragement and guidance; and through 
monthly letters calling attention to prob- 
lems of the month and suggesting in- 
formation or methods useful in solving 
them, 


Visits to Teachers 


Before the visit to the first-year teach- 
er is made, an itinerary is planned in 
cooperation with the State supervisors 
of homemaking education of the State 
department of education. A letter to 
introduce the teacher trainer and to give 
the purpose of her visit is sent by each 
district supervisor of homemaking edu- 
cation to the superintendents in her dis- 
trict whom the teacher trainer will visit. 
A few days before the visit is made, the 
teacher trainer sends a letter to the 
teacher letting her know the day of the 
visit and asking that she have ready 
any questions and problems concerning 
which she would like to have help. 
These procedures are a means of es- 
tablishing desirable understandings and 
relationships. 

The visit includes observation of the 
teacher in her teaching situation for at 
least a half day. Special attention is 
given to the specific needs and weak- 
nesses discovered by listening to and 
watching pupils and teacher, by asking 
the teacher what her problems are, and 
by conference with the school adminis- 
trator both before and after observing 
the teacher. The teacher is guided in 
the evaluation of her own work to recog- 
nize her strong and weak points and to 
formulate possible means of improve- 
ment. 


Reports of visits are studied and 
analyzed to discover improvements 
needed in the teacher-training curricu- 
lum and problems with which help may 
be given to first-year teachers through 
the medium of letters. 


Letters to Teachers 

The monthly letters serve as a means 
not only of assisting first-year teachers 
with their immediate problems but also 
of stimulating their professional growth. 
Attention is called to articles, books, and 
activities that will help the teacher pro- 
fessionally and assist her in taking care 
of current teaching problems. Teachers 
are encouraged to Teport to the home- 
making education department of the 
university any problems with which they 
are confronted. 

Suggestions in the letters center 
around such problems as: Work for pu- 
pils during the teacher’s absence at con- 
ferences; classes for out-of-school youth 
and adults; managing maintenance al- 
lowances; housekeeping and routine 
management; joining professional or- 
ganizations; planning and supervising 
home experiences; adjusting the home- 
making program to wartime needs; 
teaching garment construction and 
making a work plan; teaching home 
nursing, first aid, and nutrition in the 
physical fitness program of the Vic- 
tory Corps; spending left-over mainte- 
nance allowance; and closing the de- 
partment. 

The in-service training plan was in- 
itiated two years ago. There are more 
than 500 vocational homemaking de- 
partments and teachers, with approxi- 
mately 28,000 pupils enrolled in the day- 
school program and 17,000 adults in the 
evening and part-time program. Ob- 
viously it is not possible for the State 
supervisors of homemaking education to 
visit all first-year teachers during their 
first few months of teaching. It seemed 
desirable, therefore, that the University 
carry on an in-service, follow-up training 
program for first-year teachers. 

No objective evidence has been col- 
lected to indicate improvements result- 
ing from the visits and letters. Super- 
visors and teacher-trainers strongly 
feel, however, according to the report, 
that because problems, information, and 
techniques of instruction change so rap- 
idly, a real service to homemaking edu- 
cation can be rendered by continuing 
the follow-up program for first-year 
teachers. 
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Responsibilities of Vocation- 


al Education 


Cooperation of Schools, Labor, and Employers 


Needed 


The following paper by Robert J. Watt, 
chairman and labor representative, Fed- 
eral Advisory Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation, was read at the annual meeting 
of the American Vocational Association 
in Chicago on December 16, 1943, by Dr. 
J.C. Wright at the request of Mr. Watt 
who had been called to London on an 
emergency matter. 


The necessity of focusing our efforts 
on winning the war at the earliest pos- 
sible moment has made many people 
think that we should give no thought to 
any problems of the post-war period or 
even to the more immediate problem of 
absorbing the men who are already be- 
ing returned from the armed services to 
civilian life. 

My answer to such people is not al- 
ways polite. Too many of them are 
people who not long ago were against 
any preparation for the war which was 
raging at our borders. Too many of 
them are people who think we can go 
back to the old ways by changing clothes 
as soon as the war is over. Too many 
are people who want to win the war but 
show no interest in winning the peace. 

But the American people are fighting 
this war as a means of winning the peace. 
They want to leave nothing undone which 
will assure the winning of peace for 
“Main Street” as well as peace. for 
Europe and Asia. It must be a peace 
which brings freedom and security and 
health to citizen and community alike. 
It means a peace which brings our re- 
turning servicemen and war workers 
back to civilian pursuits in peace-loving 
communities where men and women can 
earn a good living by useful work. 

One of the biggest problems to over- 
come, as the previous speaker, Mr. 
Shank, has indicated, is that of provid- 
ing education for returning servicemen. 
I will not go over the same ground he 
has covered so thoroughly, but will 
briefly comment on the responsibilities 
of vocational education as I see them 
and in the terms adopted by the recent 
convention of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

We know when the Congress of the 
United States enacted legislation which 
put youths from 18 years on into the 
Army, the President of the United States 


by Executive Order created a commis- 
sion to plan the training and rehabili- 
tation of these young men to return them 
to civilian life. That commission, of 
which General Osborne is chairman, has 
developed a program. We do not know, 
however, what the training program has 
planned for readjustment of young 
workers to civilian life. The American 
Federation of Labor was not one of the 
agencies at any time consulted by the 
President’s commission and was denied 
advance information of the commission’s 
findings. We of organized labor must, 
therefore, proceed to develop our own 
program for retraining and rehabilita- 
tion and present it to the Congress and 
to our fellow citizens. 


Retraining Program—An Integral 
Part of Demobilization and 
Remobilization Plans 


We believe the retraining program 
must be considered as an integral part 
of the military demobilization and re- 
mobilization plans. The type of training 
must be determined by a consideration 
of: (1) which industries will continue in 
the peace economy; (2) which wartime 
industries can readily and speedily be 
converted into peacetime industries (new 
and old), and which will require a long 
time for conversion; (3) how many work- 
ers will be needed for each kind of in- 
dustry; (4) what kind and amount of 
training will be needed to qualify work- 
ers for their old or new jobs; (5) what 
peace industries will expand; and (6) 
what new industries will get into pro- 
duction. 

Guiding the wse of such industrial 
engineering must be the knowledge of 
the rate and form of military demobili- 
zation. A definite plan for training and 
rehabilitation should be based on some 
fundamental principles. Let me men- 
tion five of them: 

1. Every possible aid must be given to re- 
turned soldiers, of whom more than 2 mii- 
lion are from the ranks of organized labor, 
to rehabilitate each of them physically and 
economically to assure his development and 
personal adjustment. 

2. An effective national employment serv- 
ice should assist the war workers in finding 
employment with the necessary occupational 


training and unemployment compensation 
when needed. 


8. Education should supplement job train- 
ing. There must be cooperation between 
publicly supported training pregrams, the 
training programs of organized labor and 
industrial organizations and establishments, 
the U. S. Employment Service and Federal 
and State public works programs. 

4. The rate and method of military de- 
mobilization should be planned to take full 
advantage of the inter-related programs of 
these agencies, and their programs in turn 
must be conditioned by military demobili- 
zation. 

5. Education must be recognized as credit 
for experience and not merely as formal 
class work. 


Two Lines of Preparation 
Necessary 

The problem of finding the way back 
to peacetime production and distribution 
is a tremendous one. Upon each trade 
group will fall responsibility for leader- 
ship in facilitating reconversion to a 
normal economy. Practically every 
worker, industrial or agricultural, and 
every member of the armed forces is 
wondering—Will there be a job and a 
decent one for me after the war? Man- 
agement and union executives share ma- 
jor responsibility for getting our econ- 
omy started on a scale that will afford 
jobs for all. Upon them and upon the 
Government lodges the responsibility for 
facilitating the conversion of private in- 
dustry and for prevention of uncon- 
trolled inflation. 

The change-over will be an enormous 
movement. Confusion must be mini- 
mized as workers go from war industries 
to civilian production, as personnel from 
the armed forces turn to civilian occu- 
pations, aS women workers go from 
temporary war and civilian occupations 
back to their homes and households, as 
workers return from wartime civilian 
jobs back to jobs which they prefer, as 
older workers retire to old age insur- 
ance—the change-over will involve ap- 
proximately 30,000,000 persons. 

Obviously two lines of preparation are 
necessary to meet this situation: Jobs 
must be available and a national em- 
ployment service must be ready to advise 
workers where suitable jobs can be had 
and to refer workers to these jobs. A 
counseling service including advisory 
functions of various groups and indi- 
viduals will be needed to assist in the 
proper selection of occupations and 
training. Workers and employers must 
give their best abilities to plans for the 
development of their industries after the 
war. Production plans must be ap- 
proved, machinery and facilities made 
ready, sales departments organized to 
assure markets. Industry and unions 
must work with the Government in shap- 
ing policies and in providing agencies 
to deal with contract cancellation, con- 
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trol of stock-pile prices, disposition of 
war production facilities, preparation 
and authorization of a public works pro- 
gram, rate of demobilization, educa- 
tional and training opportunities, an ade- 
quate national employment service to- 
gether with ample social security pro- 
visions. The program must match the 
size and complications of the problem. 
However difficult, it must be accom- 
plished if we are to win the peace. 

If plans are ready, hardships will be 
minimized. If plans are not ready, we 
may easily be involved in difficulties that 
will make it impossible for us to meet 
our obligations at home or abroad. 

An American Federation of Labor 
Committee on Post-War Planning has 
been appointed to cover problems and 
policies of a domestic scope as well as 
international proposals and policies. 

The two basic undertakings are for 
industries to convert to peacetime pro- 
duction and for workers to find jobs in 
these peacetime industries. The largest 
change-over ever experienced in this 
country must be effected with least pos- 
sible long-time unemployment. Pri- 
vate industries. must plan and capital 
must be ready to make the conversion. 
A real national public employment serv- 
ice must be ready and equipped to co- 
operate with unions and managements 
to get workers fitted into suitable jobs 
with the least bungling possible. An 
adequate social insurance system to pro- 
tect workers against the needless de- 
moralization of impoverishment or char- 
ity must be available to tide workers 
over the intervals between jobs and 
emergencies that interfere with work. 

Training of the soldier for civilian 
jobs cannot be left to chance. The com- 
munity owes him and itself the oppor- 
tunity to acquire useful skills. 

Training and rehabilitation programs 
involve a critical evaluation of existing 
training programs, of proposed pro- 
grams, and a knowledge of the general 
economic and social structure of the 
community in which and through which 
the training program must operate. 

Existing training programs include the 
long established Federal-(State) voca- 
tional program (Smith-Hughes George- 
Deen), the additional defense training 
programs (including training within’ in- 
dustry and up-grading), the Federal 
apprenticeship training program, State- 
supported vocational programs, contin- 
uation schools at all levels, both pub- 
licly and privately supported. In addi- 
tion, there are the various programs of 
the armed forces, some academic, some 
military, some vocational. These are 


the proper functions of the military, but 
the form of training given to fit the 
soldier for return to civilian life is defi- 
nitely the concern of the civilian agencies, 
This is not a responsibility which military 
authorities are competent to perform. 


Plans Should Be Developed 
Through Specific Legislation 


Plans for rehabilitation, retraining, 
and reemployment for civilian life should 
be developed through specific legislation 
but the legislators must be realistic and 
courageous in providing adequate 
measures. 

The only bases at law at present for a 
program of rehabilitation and retraining 
is to be found in the Selective Service Act 
in which: “The Director of Selective 
Service herein provided for shall estab- 
lish a personnel division with adequate 
facilities to render aid in the replacement 
in their former positions of, or in securing 
positions for, members of the reserve 
components of the land and naval forces 
of the United States who have satisfac- 
torily completed any period of active 
duty, and persons who have satisfactorily 
completed any period of their training 
and service under this Act.” 

The functions of employment place- 
ment and training for placement are dis- 
tinctly a civilian and not a military 
function and should be placed by law 
under civilian administration. Labor 
therefore asks that proper authority for 
the entire program of retraining and 
placement should be provided through 
law at the earliest possible time. 

Vocational education is a phase of ed- 
ucation in which labor has always been 
interested. Thirty-five years ago, the 
American Federation of Labor Conven- 
tion which met in Denver, Colorado, re- 
corded recommendations for a “commit- 
tee of at least fifteen members to make an 
investigation of the methods and means 
of industrial education in this country.” 

The delegates at that convention de-, 
clared that two groups now advocated 
industrial education in this country. 
They pointed out that nonunion em- 
ployers advanced industrial education as 
@ special privilege under conditions that 
educate the student to nonunion sympa- 
thies, and prepare him for “scab” labor 
and strike breaking. This group favors 
training the apprentice for skill in only 
one industrial process, rendering him 
helpless if lack of employment comes 
in his single subdivision of a craft. 

The other group is composed of great 
educators, representatives of organized 
labor, and persons engaged in general 


social service, who advocate industrial 
education as a common right to be pro- 
vided by general taxation and kept under 
the control of the whole people. They 
suggest a system that will make the 
apprentice a skilled craftsman in all the 
branches of his trade. 

The efforts of this committee and the 
support of organized labor had a direct 
bearing on the enactment of national 
vocational education legislation; first, 
the Smith-Hughes Act by the 64th Con- 
gress and, subsequently, other acts, in- 
cluding the George-Deen Act. This 
legislation, as we know, provides for a 
plan of cooperation between the Gov- 
ernment and the States for the promo- 
tion of vocational education. The Fed- 
eral Government does not undertake the 
organization and direction of vocational 
education in the States but does make 
substantial annual financial contribu- 
tions to its support and further develop- 
ment. 

Effective and efficient vocational train- 
ing programs must be established and 
conducted with active participation and 
wholehearted support of all groups con- 
cerned. It is, therefore, necessary to fol- 
low the democratic principle that such 
training programs be a cooperative en- 
terprise among the schools, labor, and 
employers. If the schools fail to secure 
and maintain adequate contact with and 
cooperation of either the employer or 
labor, the effectiveness and quality of the 
training will be lowered. You have some 
idea as to how far local vocational schools 
have succeeded or failed in their re- 
sponsibilities. 

As chairman of the Federal Advisory 
Board for Vocational Education, I have 
had an opportunity to review and study 
the various phases of training together 
with the administration of the entire 
program. I have concluded that we have 
no ground for complacency, but I am also 
sure that there are some good founda- 
tions already laid. 

There has been a lack of understand- 
ing as to the objectives of the training 
programs. This, in turn, may be due to 
the failure of administrators in some 
States and local communities to have the 
active participation of both employers 
and labor in the establishment and oper- 
ation of the program. The degree of 
confidence of labor and management in 
the present program as well as those 
planned for the post-war period, is and 
will be in direct proportion to the willing- 
ness and effort on the part of school 
administrators to unite and obtain labor 
and management participation in the 
planning and operation of programs. 
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Not a Bureaucracy to Defend But 
a Service to Render 

Labor wants a system of education 
which will help to establish and develop 
an effective economic and social democ- 
racy and to make much-needed improve- 
ment in our political democracy. Labor 
does not want the schools to convert the 
youth to the belief of labor unions. 
Neither do we want them to be propa- 
ganda agencies for those who are as 
horrified about labor unions as the old 
aristocracy was terrified at the rumblings 
of the proletariat. 

I have found much more conservatism 
than I have seen evidence of progressive 
and realistic stimulus, in the local man- 
agement or teaching in vocational 
schools. Yet the schools should and 
must strengthen the growth of democ- 
racy in economic life. 

To accomplish the real objectives of 
vocational training, the educational au- 
thorities of this great nation, in which 
we are privileged to live, must accept the 
mandates of the legislative and executive 
branches and carry them out loyally. 
Frankly, I fear some individuals spend 
too much time seeking to shape the in- 
stitutions rather than to train the youth. 
Yours is not a bureaucracy to defend, 
but a service to render the community. 
If you do a good enough job at your own 
assignments, you will not need to fear 
competition because you can welcome 
any test of capacity to serve. 

The schools have a task requiring 
careful coordination of the education of 
future workers, the protection of the in- 
terests of workers already employed, and 
the necessity on the part of management 
to get production. If any one or more 
of these interests gets out of balance, the 
education of the future workers falls 
that much short of ideal standards. 

Obviously, the machinery to assure 
balanced coordination is representa- 
tion—to bring the experience of each 
group to meetings to advise and guide 
the educators responsible for educational 
plans and their administration. Voca- 
tional training in a vacuum is useless, but 
vocational training conducted in coop- 
eration with representative advisory 
committees renders full value to the 
democracy which pays the costs and to 
which we are all sworn to give our best 
efforts. 

Public vocational schools under the 
framework of Federal cooperation should 
be at the foundation of the proposed 
program of vocational training for serv- 
icemen. Establishment and operation of 
vocational schools, however, must be on a 
coordinated basis with the other local 


schools and in harmony with the needs 
of labor-management and the public. 
Representation of these groups, to be 
effective, must not be of a pseudo nature. 
Mere window dressing, in the long run, 
is destructive to the institutions which 
it misrepresents. 

Training through State and local 
agencies using the present administra- 
tive set-up should be possible at a much 
lower cost than if a complete new Fed- 
eral agency is established. But the 
measurement must be in terms of re- 
sults achieved rather than dollars ex- 
pended. We must judge by usefulness 
rather than by “cheapness.” 

A study of the program of Vocational 
Training for War Production workers in- 
dicates an expenditure of $0.25 per 
trainee hour. Since the beginning of 
the program on July 1, 1940 through Sep- 
tember 1943, approximately 5% million 
persons have been enrolled. That is im- 
pressive, but it is not conclusive. If it 
had been fully adequate, we would not 
have had other emergency measures 
authorized. 


Our Major Problem 


Together, we must plan now so that 
every man and woman who wants to 
work, can get a job and do it well. By 
“we” I mean you members of the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association, who have 
pioneered in promoting a type of edu- 
cation for working men and women. I 
mean members of organized labor, who 
can speak for labor as a whole, and I 
mean those who manage our industries 
to whom we look for employment op- 
portunities. 

This is our major problem, and unless 
we really solve it soon, other systems will 
be established to supplement or supplant 
the present structure of vocational 
schools. Unless management, labor and 
education and other great interests in 
our community life take the initiative 
and regard themselves as trustees of the 
public and gear their activities to the 
public interest, we cannot evade a grow- 
ing measure of control, regulation, and 
benevolent paternalism. 

This challenge can only be met, and 
the essentials of our economic democ- 
racy, defended, if we are willing to yield 
and sacrifice the primitive pillboxes of 
privilege when necessary. 

Together, we can win the struggle to 
win the peace and meet the post-war 
challenge by making our nation so re- 
sponsive to human needs that the masses 
it serves will rise in their might and zeal 
to defend it. 

We live in a nation which has the re- 
sources and manpower to accomplish 


these objectives and to solve our post- 
war problems. Together, we can blaze 
the way to a freedom which respects the 
rules which free men make through rep- 
resentatives they choose to act on their 
behalf. Together, we can build a peace 
which will enable us all, rich and poor 
alike, to enjoy the liberty which brave 
and determined men are defending. 

In the years just ahead, the vocational 
school teacher will be squadron or pla- 
toon commander in the fight to make 
democratic institutions win the struggle 
of survival. It will be an arduous struggle 
which will require all the resourcefulness 
and know-how you possess. You will 
have to prove yourselves and make your 
system meet the test. You cannot rest 
on a Maginot Line of privilege or ap- 
propriation. You must meet new condi- 
tions with new ideas and new methods 
developed out of broad experience and 
alert ingenuity. It should be a challenge 
you welcome—the zest of creative enter- 
prise. 

So, good luck—get ready—labor will 
be in your corner helping in the great 
task entrusted to you! 


Radio Announcements 


Connecticut schools are making use of 
radio for announcing emergency changes 
in school schedules. In that latitude it 
has been found necessary at times dur- 
ing the winter months to make sudden 
adjustments in school programs on ac- 
count of weather conditions. The State 
Department of Education has developed 
a plan under which announcements of 
necessary changes in the morning or 
afternoon schedules of schools will be 
broadcast from designated radio stations 
at specified times, namely, bétween 6: 30 
and 7:30 in the mornings and between 
11:30 and’ 12:15 for the afternoon 
schedules. 

The responsibility of the State Depart- 
ment of Education in this arrangement 
has been to deal with the broadcasting 
stations and the schools in developing 
the plan. Any emergency change in the 
schedule of an individual school will be 
determined by the school authorities, 
will be telephoned to the radio station by 
the person who has been assigned this 
responsibility, and will then be broadcast 
by the radio announcer. In the entire 
State 11 stations have been selected 
for broadcasting these announcements. 
Each school selects and makes contact 
with the station or stations best suited 
for getting the message to parents, 
teachers, and pupils of that community. 
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England's New 
Education Bill 


England’s new Education Bill was pre- 
sented to the House of Commons on 
December 15, by R. A. Butler, president 
of the Board of Education. The bill isa 
self-contained measure involving the re- 
construction of the public system of 
education. It includes the legislative 
changes proposed in the White Paper 
published last July (EpucATION FoR VIC- 
tory, September 1 and October 15), with 
certain modifications and additions 
made in the light of public considera- 
tion of that paper. The bill comprises 
five parts and the various reforms they 
embody will become operative by stages 
as indicated in the following summary. 


Part I. Central Administration 


Part I, which becomes effective imme- 
diately after the bill is passed, deals with 
the central administration of education. 
It repeals the Board of Education Act 
of 1899 and provides for a Minister and 
a Ministry. The Minister will retain 
the style and title of “President of the 
Board of Education” and the Ministry 
will continue to be called the “Board of 
Education.” The duty of the Minister 
will be “to promote the education of the 
people of England and Wales and the 
progressive development of institutions 
devoted to that purpose, and to secure 
the effective execution by local author- 
ities, under his control and direction, 
of the national policy for providing a 
varied and comprehensive educational 
service in every area.” 

Two central advisory councils on edu- 
cation are to be set up, one for England 
and the other for Wales and Monmouth- 
shire, whose duty it will be “to advise the 
Minister upon such matters connected 
with educational theory and practice as 
they think fit, and upon any questions 
referred to them by him.” The mem- 
bers of each council will be appointed 
by the Minister. 


Part II. The Statutory System of 
Education 

Part II, which will come into operation 
on April 1, 1945, establishes the new 
statutory system of education, including 
the adjustment of the present system of 
local educational administration; the 


modification of the dual system; reli- 
gious education; school attendance, and 
the raising of the school leaving age; 
and health and physical well-being. 

Local Administration and the Three 
Stages of the Statutory System.—Public 
education will be organized as a continu- 
ous process conducted in three successive 
stages—primary, secondary, and fur- 
ther—and each local education author- 
ity will be required to secure adequate 
and efficient provision for education at 
all stages. 

The local education authorities will 
comprise the county and county borough 
councils, except where considerations of 
economy and efficiency make it desirable 
to combine the areas of two or more 
county or county borough councils. In 
such cases a joint education board, rep- 
resentative of the councils concerned, 
will be established as the local education 
authority for the areas. To evoke and 
maintain local interest in education in 
the county districts, a system of delega- 
tion of functions to divisional executives 
representing individual districts or 
groups of districts is proposed, schemes 
of delegation to be prepared by the 
county councils after consultation with 
the district councils. 

Boroughs and urban district councils 
with a population according to the last 
census before the passing of the Act of 
not less than 60,000, or a public elemen- 
tary school population on March 31, 1939, 
of not less than 7,000, may, if they wish, 
be excepted from the scheme prepared 
by the county council, and prepare their 
own schemes of delegation with respect 
to primary and secondary education, and 
submit them to the Minister through the 
county council. In all cases the power 
to borrow money or raise a rate is re- 
served to the local education authority. 

Primary and Secondary Education.— 
It will be the duty of local education 
authorities to secure adequate provision 
of primary and secondary schools, in- 
cluding nursery schools and _ special 


- schools for children physically or men- 


tally handicapped. Where circumstan- 
ces make it desirable, the authorities may 
provide boarding schools. 

Within 1 year of the coming into op- 
eration of part II, each local education 
authority will be required to make a sur- 
vey of its area and submit a development 
plan covering the field of primary and 





secondary education. This plan will in- 
clude particulars of the future organiza- 
tion of the schools in the area, indicating 
which are to be county schools, that is, 
schools provided by the local education 
authority; or auxiliary schools (schools 
provided by a denominational or other 
voluntary body), and the nature of the 
education to be provided. 

Managers and governors of auxiliary 
schools must be consulted before the de- 
velopment plan is submitted to the Min- 
ister, and will have 2 months after sub- 
mission of the plan to the Minister in 
which to lodge objections. The Minister 
will then approve the plan with such 
modifications as he thinks fit, and give 
it statutory force by embodying it in a 
local education order for the area. The 
provision of new schools and the closure 
of existing ones will be subject to the 
Minister’s approval. 

The Dual System.—The clauses of the 
bill dealing with the Dual System and 
the giving of religious instruction follow 
the lines of the White Paper, with some 
modifications. 

The managers of “aided schools” will 
continue to appoint their own teachers 
and have the teachers’ salaries and other 
maintenance charges paid by the local 
education authority. They will also re- 
ceive a grant of 50 percent from the 
Minister towards the cost of any altera- 
tions which may be required to the 
buildings. ‘They will be responsible only 
for the external repairs, and half the 
cost of these will be met by the Ex- 
chequer; the responsibility for indoor re- 
pairs and repairs to the playgrounds and 
playing fields will rest on the local edu- 
cation authority. 

Where a school has been transferred 
to a new site because the existing prem- 
ises cannot be so altered as to conform 
to standards laid down by the Minister, 
or aS a result of movements of popula- 
tion or of slum clearance or other action 
of a housing or planning authority, the 
Minister may, if he thinks fit, pay 50 
percent of the cost of the substituted 
premises. This grant may similarly be 
given towards the premises of a school 
provided in substitution for one or more 
existing schools. 

With reference to “special agreement 
schools” provision is made whereby pro- 
posals submitted within the time limits 
laid down in the 1936 Act, or under the 
corresponding Senior Public Elementary 
Schools (Liverpool) Act, 1939, may be 
revived, with such modifications as war 
damage or new planning or new educa- 
tional requirements may render appro- 
priate. In these schools the appointment 
of the teachers will rest with the local 
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education authority, subject to their con- 
sulting the managers or governors on 
the appointment of “reserved teachers” 
to give the denominational religious in- 
struction. The arrangements for main- 
tenance will be the same as in the case 
of aided schools, and like them these 
schools will be eligible for the 50-percent 
grant from the Minister on the man- 
agers’ share of the repairs, as well as for 
any necessary alterations to the 
buildings. 

In the case of “controlled schools” 
all financial responsibility will pass to 
the local education authority which also 
will be responsible for the appointment 
and dismissal of teachers, subject to the 
obligation to consult the managers about 
the appointment of the head teacher 
and to satisfy the foundation managers 
as to the fitness and competence of any 
persons whom it proposes to appoint as 
reserved teachers. The latter will give 
denominational religious instruction for 
not more than 2 periods a week to chil- 
dren whose parents desire it. 

Religious Education.—Religious in- 
struction will be given at all primary and 
secondary schools, and each school day 
will begin with a corporate act of wor- 


ship. At county schools religious in- 


struction will be given in accordance with 
an agreed syllabus. Neither the corpo- 
rate act of worship nor the religious 
instruction will include any catechism 
or formulary distinctive of any particular 
religious denomination. On the request 
of their parents, children may be excused 
from attending the religious observance 
and instruction, or to receive denomi- 
national instruction. 

In rural county secondary schools with 
no place reasonably accessible for de- 
nominational religious instruction, facil- 
ities must be provided on the school 
premises. 

At controlled schools religious instruc- 
tion will be in accordance with an agreed 
syllabus, but as already noted, denomi- 
national instruction will be for 2 periods 
a week only. 

At aided and special agreement schools 
religious instruction will be in accordance 
with the trust deed or previous practice, 
and will be under the control of the 
managers or governors of the schools. 

Management of Primary Schools and 
Government of Secondary Schools.—In 
primary schools, arrangements for 
management by bodies of managers 
similar to those now in force for public 
elementary schools will continue, except 
that in the case of controlled schools, 
which will be conducted entirely at pub- 
lie expense, the proportion of foundation 





managers will be changed from two- 
thirds to one-third, the remaining man- 
agers being appointed by the local 
authorities. 

Secondary schools will be conducted 
under instruments and articles of gov- 
ernment; the first prescribing the consti- 
tution of the governing body, and the 
latter defining the functions of the local 
education authority, the governors, and 
the head teacher. For county secondary 
schools the instruments and articles of 
government will be made by an order of 
the local education authority, approved 
by the Minister; for auxiliary schools, by 
an order of the Minister. A single gov- 
erning body may be arranged for two or 
more county or auxiliary schools, pri- 
mary or secondary, but no such arrange- 
ment involving an auxiliary school may 
be effected without the consent of its 
governors. 

Education of Physically and Mentally 
Handicapped Children.—Clauses 31 and 
32 of the bill open the way to fuller and 
better provision for children handi- 
capped by physical or mental disabilities. 
They extend the duty of ascertainment, 
hitherto confined to defective and epi- 
leptic children, to all types of children 
needing special educational treatment, 
including maladjusted children. The 
requirement that a handicapped child 
must be certified as mentally or physi- 
cally defective before he can be provided 
with education suited to his needs is 
removed. In future no child will be 
certified as mentally defective so long as 
he remains within the education system. 

The abolition of certification is ac- 
companied by an obligation on the part 
of local education authorities to provide 
special educational treatment for the less 
seriously handicapped children within 
the ordinary schools, and for the more 
severely handicapped in special schools. 
At special schools, the age of compulsory 
attendance will be lowered from 7 years 
to 5. The continued attendance of chil- 
dren at special schools beyond the age 
of 16 years will be legalized. Further, 
parents will have the right:to ask for 
the examination of any child over 2 years 
of age with a view to its being given such 
special education as it may need. 

Grants may be made by the Minister to 
voluntary bodies in aid of expenditure 
which they have incurred, or may incur, 
in the establishment or maintenance of 
special schools. Local authorities also 
may assist these schools. 

Compulsory School Attendance.—The 


bill establishes a compulsory school age ~ 


of 5 to 15 years without exemptions, and 
provides for extending the leaving age to 






16 by Order of Council as soon as the 
Minister is satisfied that this is practi- 
cable. Should the exceptional circum- 
stances of the present time make it im- 
possible to provide the necessary teachers 
and buildings, the Minister is empowered 
to retain the leaving age at 14 for not 
more than 2 years after the introduction 
of part II. 

Further Education.—Local education 
authorities are required to provide ade- 
quate facilities for technical, commercial, 
and art education, and for general adult 
education. Aftér consultation with the 
universities, educational associations, 
and the authorities of the neighboring 
areas concerned, the local education au- 
thorities are to submit schemes for fur- 
ther education to the Minister. After the 
approval of these schemes it will become 
the duty of the education authorities to 
put them into effect by such stages as 
the Minister may direct. 

At young people’s colleges provision 
will be made for the part-time education 
in working hours of young persons up to 
18 years of age. The required attend- 
ance will be one whole or two half days 
for 44 weeks each year. Where con- 
tinuous attendance is more suitable, a 
continuous period of 8 weeks or two 
periods of 4 weeks each year may be 
arranged. 

Ancillary Services.—At present the 
local education authorities are under 
obligation to provide for the medical 
inspection of all children in public ele- 
mentary, secondary, and certain other 
schools; make arrangements for the 
medical treatment of children in ele- 
mentary schools; and as far as possible, 
recover the cost of the treatments. The 
new bill imposes on local education au- 
thorities the duty of providing for the 
medical inspection and treatment of all 
children and young persons attending 
maintained schools and young people’s 
colleges, and of taking such steps as may 
be necessary to ensure that those found 
to be in need of treatment, other than 
domiciliary, receive it free of cost. 

Local education authorities will pro- 
vide meals and milk to the extent neces- 
sary and subject to such conditions as 
the Minister may direct. They will fur- 
nish shoes and clothing for children in 
need of them, subject to reimbursement 
from parents able to pay. The present 
power to provide facilities for récrea- 
tional and social physical training will 
continue. 

Employment of Children and Young 
Persons.—Local education authorities 
are empowered to prohibit or restrict 
the employment of children atiending 
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county, auxiliary, or special schools 
where it would be prejudicial to the chil- 
dren’s health or education. Further, 
the periods during which a young person 
is required to attend a young people’s 
college shall be treated as hours of em- 
ployment for the purposes both of any 
enactment limiting the hours of employ- 
ment in a particular occupation and of 
any agreement or enactment relating to 
overtime rates of pay. 

School Fees.—No admission or tuition 
fees may be charged at primary (includ- 
ing nursery), secondary, and special 
schools maintained by local education 
authorities, nor by young people’s col- 
leges, 


Part III. Independent Schools 


Part III provides for the establish- 
ment of a register of private schools, and 
for the Minister to deal with schools 
where the premises are unsuitable, the 
accommodation inadequate, the instruc- 
tion inefficient, or the proprietor, or a 





member of the staff, not a fit person to 
be in charge of children. It will become 
operative on a date fixed by Order in 
Council, 


Parts IV and V 


Part IV, which like part IT, will come 
into operation on April 1, 1945, contains 
administrative, financial, and various 
miscellaneous provisions. Part V is sup- 
plemental and will come into operation 
as soon as the bill is passed. 


Financial Estimate 

In the financial memorandum at- 
tached to the bill, the total additional 
cost of the reform is estimated as £5,- 
500,000 for the fiscal year 1945-46 with a 
gradual increase to £47,300,000 in 1951- 
52 and ultimately to £79,800,000. 

The memorandum proposes also a 
gradual increase in the aggregate Ex- 
chequer grant from the present approxi- 
mate grant of 50 percent to 55 percent 
by 1948-49. 





Radio in Texas 
School System 


Today, it is estimated that well over 
5,000 school units in the schools of Texas 
are using the Texas School of the Air 
broadcasts to supplement the regular 
teaching program, according to State 

_ Superintendent of Schools L. A. Woods 
in a report just issued. This figure rep- 
resents schools of all types, from the one- 
teacher rural school to the largest city 
school. 

The following information from Sup- 
erintendent Woods’ report, shows some- 
thing of the technique and progress made 
in one State in the use of radio for 
educational purposes: 

As early as 1934, the State Department 
of Education began a series of broad- 
casts to acquaint the public with the 
State’s program of education. In 1937, 
the department initiated the Texas 
School Broadcast on a limited basis, as 
the first series of radio programs in 
Texas designed specifically for classroom 
utilization. The success of this venture 
in the field of school broadcasting re- 
vealed to the State Department of Edu- 
cation not only definite patterns in 
educational planning and production, 
but also the proper role of the depart- 

ment in mobilizing the resources of the 

State for the development of the State 

School of the Air. 

A survey of resources in 1939 showed 
that four institutions of higher learning 





were equipped to plan and produce radio 
programs; that each of these institutions 
had at least one person on its staff 
trained in radio education; that all of 
the schools were ready to collaborate 
with the State Department of Educa- 
tion; that the major commercial radio 
stations were willing to provide their 
facilities on a sustaining basis for broad- 
casting of educational programs; that 
approximately 10 percent of the public 
schools were equipped to receive broad- 
casts; and that a great many educators 
in the State were interested in the possi- 
bilities of radio as a medium of edu- 
cation. 


School of the Air Organized 


With these encouraging facts in hand, 
the State Department of Education or- 
ganized the Texas School of the Air in 
the winter of 1939, in cooperation with 
The University of Texas, Texas A. & M. 
College, North Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Texas State College for Women, and 
certain adult organizations. Since no 
special State funds were available to pay 
the cost of operation, private funds were 
provided to cover essential costs for the 
first 2 years. Thus was begun an experi- 
ment in cooperative radio broadcasting 
on a State-wide basis—an example of 
what leadership and organization can do 
to make the benefits of radio available for 
educational purposes. Today, the Texas 
School of the Air is financed by a State 
appropriation as an integral part of the 
State educational program, 





Commercial radio stations have coop- 
erated in the development of the plan. 
At present, the Texas School of the Air 
is carried as a sustaining feature by the 
Texas Quality Network (WFAA, WBAP, 
WOAI, and KPRC) and supplementary 
stations KGNC, KRGV, and KTSM, with 
a coverage area of more than 200,000 
square miles. Approximately 85 percent 
of the schools are within the coverage of 
this network. 

With the exception of the first year, 
the Texas School of the Air has presented 
each year since its inception, five series 
of broadcasts, one each in the five core 
areas of the State school curriculum. 
Each series is planned by a committee 
of subject-matter specialists, classroom 
teachers, script writers, and producers, 
and is designed to represent good radio 
as well as good education. Generally 
speaking, these series provide a source 
of new instructional materials, increase 
the variety and intensity of children’s 
interest, acquaint pupils with other parts 
of their State and the world and with 
well known and prominent people. 

To improve the quality of the broad- 
casts, a special listening and evaluat- 
ing committee is set up for each series. 
This committee listens to each broad- 
cast and reports on the suitability of the 
subject matter presented and the de- 
fects, if any, of the scripts and pro- 
duction. 


Series for Present School Year 


The five series for the present school 
year are: Your Story Parade, a story 
hour series for primary and preschool 
children; Open Your Eyes, a natural 
science series for the intermediate 
grades (5 through 8); Reading is Ad- 
venture, a language arts series for the 
junior and senior high school levels; 
Jobs Ahead, a vocational guidance se- 
ries for high school grades and adults; 
and Music is Yours, a music series de- 
signed for the upper elementary and 
junior high school students. 

While these programs stem from the 
major core areas, they nevertheless have 
a pertinent and widespread appeal to’the 
public at large, as has been evidenced by 
listener surveys. The Texas School of 
the Air conveys to the people the best in 
literature and music, vital information 
in science and in the vocations, and 
viewpoints on problems and conditions 
which are a part of their daily lives and 
of the world in which they live. In this 
respect, it is contributing toward build- 
ing and sustaining civilian morale. 


(Turn to next page, column 3) 
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Teen-Age Boys in School Decrease 


Estimates just made by the U. S. Office 
of Education of the effect of the war on 
the public schools show 546,000 fewer 
boys of age 15 and over in school this 
year than last, and 888,000 fewer in 
school this year than in 1939-40. The 
decrease of 546,000 this year is divided 
between the ages as follows: 





Percent of 


Number last year 


An estimate of the distribution of 
these teachers with substandard creden- 
tials, by type of system in which they 
are employed, is given in the following 
table: 


Estimate of total number of 
teachers, and number and per- 
cent of teachers holding emer- 
gency certificates, October 1, 1943 





121, 000 
136, 000 
385, GOO 
124, 000 
55, 000 
25, 000 











The rate of decrease was approxi- 
mately the same for the 16- and 17-year- 
old boys, about 17 percent for both 
groups. More than half of those 18 
years old, and nearly all that are 19 or 
over, have not returned to high school 
this year. 


Estimated age distribution of 
boys 15 years of age and over, in 
public school, 1939-40 to 1943-44 





1930-40 | 1941-42 | 1942-43 | 1043-44 





2, 838, 000 | 2, 697, 000 |2, 496, 000 | 1, 950, 000 





1,033,000 | 982, 000 
896,000 | 851, 000 
563,000 | 535, 000 
240,000 | 228, 000 

75, 000 71, 000 
31, 000 30, 000 


900,000 | 788, 000 
788,000 | 652,000 
495,000 | 410,000 
211, 000 87, 000 

66, 000 11, 000 


20 and over... 27, 000 2, 000 

















Emergency Teaching 
Certificates 


Tabulations completed by the U. S. 
Office of Education on the number of 
emergency certificates in force on Oc- 
tober 1, 1943 indicate that about 56,900 
such substandard certificates are held by 
persons at present teaching in the pub- 
lic schools. This means that about 7 
percent of the total teaching staff had 
less than standard training. The num- 
ber of teachers holding substandard cer- 
tificates includes, however, 11.0 percent 
of the rural school teachers, but only 
2.3 percent of the urban. In 1941-42, 
4,655 such certificates were issued, and 
in 1942-43 there were 38,285. 


, Emergency 
ante certificates 


Type of school system of eee Wee 


teachers N 
- Num. | Percent 
employed ber | of total 








841, 500 
408, 000 


56, 900 7.0 
9,300; 28 











Cities of 100,000 popula- 
tion and over 

Cities of 30,000 to 99,999 
populatien_-_ 

Cities of 10,000 to 29,999 
population_- = 

Cities of 2,500 to 9,099 
population 


ia dg ddiccdctincsncud 


164, 500 | 4, 600 2.8 
76,400 | 800 1.1 
76,400 | 1, 200 1.5 
90,700 | 2, 700 3.0 

433, 500 47, 600 








11.0 











Radio 


(From page 20) 


A survey in the spring of 1941 showed 
that 2,765 school units were using the 
Texas School of the Air to enrich and 
vitalize classroom instruction. In 1942- 
43, more than 4,725 school units utilized 
these broadcasts as a part of the regu- 
lar curriculum; now the number has 
reached more than 5,000. From year to 
year the use of radio as a technique of 
instruction is becoming more firmly es- 
tablished in the schools of the State. 


Today radio is a potent force in help- 
ing teachers of the State realize the 
broader purposes of education. It has 
grown out of cooperative action and im- 
plicit faith in radio as an instrument of 
education. Radio is enriching and vi- 
talizing classroom instruction. It is pro- 
viding rich, educative experiences 
through an interest-compelling curricu- 
lum of notable content. It is giving 
emphasis and direction to the basic pub- 
lic-school curriculum. It is making the 
schools more effective in the area of 
democratic citizenship. 


Why Teachers Left Their Positions 


Approximately 117,500 teachers 
changed positions during the period 
from the close of the school year in June 
1943 to October 1, 1943. Of this number, 
79,900 left the teaching profession and 
the other 37,600 went to positions in other 
school systems. 


Statistics on Men 


Over 10,000 men went into the armed 
forces from teaching jobs in this period; 
4,200 into business or industry, and 1,800 
into the Federal Government. Approxi- 


mately a quarter of the men leaving went 
to better teaching positions. 


Statistics on Women 


The schools lost 4,800 women teachers 
to the WAC, WAVES, SPARS, and Ma- 
rines during the summer vacation; 6,900 
to Government jobs, Federal, State, and 
local; 9,800 to business or industry, and 
13,800 to matrimony. One-third of 
those leaving, however, went to better 
teaching jobs. 


Reasons for teachers leaving 





Men 





Number Percent 








27, 700 








Entered business or SS 
Entered other teaching jobs.....,--.ene- 
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List of State-Accredited 
Schools of Nursing 


The National League of Nursing Edu- 
cation has announced the publication of 
the List of Schools of Nursing Meeting 
Minimum Requirements Set by Law and 
Board Rules in the Various States and 
Territories, as of January 1, 1943. The 
list is a 36-page book giving similar in- 
formation to that included in previous 
lists. 

The price of the list is $2.25, and copies 
may be ordered from the office of the 
League of Nursing Education, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


“‘Gold Star Scholarships”’ 


“Gold Star Scholarships” will be 
awarded by New York University to sons 
and daughters of graduates of the uni- 
versity who lose their lives in the war. 
The awards will cover full tuition for the 
normal 4-year course leading to the 
bachelor’s degree in any one of the uni- 
versity’s schools of liberal arts, com- 
merce, engineering, and education. They 
are valued at approximately $1,600 each. 

New York University is the second uni- 
versity to announce scholarships for 
children of its graduates killed in service. 
Boston University was the first. 


Civilian Forms of the 
United States Armed 
Forces Institute Tests 


The American Council on Education 
has announced the publication of special 
forms of the tests of the United States 
Armed Forces Institute, which was es- 
tablished to provide off-duty education 
and training opportunities for service 
personnel. The forms are the equiva- 
lent of those in use by the Institute to 
report the educational achievements and 
status of service personnel to educational 
institutions at which these men and 
women may wish to establish credit. 
They may be used by educational insti- 
tutions in establishing their own forms 
to facilitate the evaluation of the educa- 
tional experiences of returning service- 
men and service women. 

The forms now available are of (1) 
tests of general educational development 
on the college level, including (a) Cor- 
rectness and Effectiveness of Expression, 


(b) Interpretation of Reading Materials 
in the Social Studies, (c) Interpretation 
of Reading Materials in the Natural Sci- 
ences, and (d) Interpretation of Literary 
Materials; and (2) subject tests, includ- 
ing (a) algebra, (b) analytic geometry, 
and (c) plane trigonometry. 

Forms for tests of general educational 
development and for subject tests on the 
high-school level are to be published 
later. 

The American Council on Education 
will distribute the tests through the Co- 
operative Test Service, 15 Amsterdam 
Avenue, New York 23, N. Y. All requests 
for further information about the tests 
should be sent to the Cooperative Test 
Service. 


A Survey of Plans of Colleges 
and Universities for the 


Post-War Period 


Letters and materials received at the 
U. S. Office of Education in response to 
a request sent in November 1943, show 
a wide range of planning looking to 
post-war adjustments by colleges and 
universities. 

Post-war planning committees ap- 
pointed in many institutions are in some 
cases studying the entire programs of 
their institutions; in others they are 
studying various phases of the program 
with a view to making changes which 
the experience of the war suggests as 
needful or desirable. 

These post-war planning committees 
are differently constituted. Sometimes 
they are special groups appointed for the 
purpose, or they are members of stand- 
ing committees in the institutions to 
whom has been delegated the study of 
post-war problems. Usually they con- 
sist of members of the faculty and the 
administrative staff, but in several] in- 
stances they are joint committees com- 
posed of faculty and administrative 
groups and of members of the boards 
of trustees. In some cases the alumni 
are represented on these committees. 
There are instances also of the entire 
faculty working on post-war plans. 

In making their studies and post-war 
plans colleges and universities are using 
various methods. Several have sent 
letters and questionnaires to alumni in 


the armed forces and to members of 
thei’ faculties asking for their assist- 
ance in planning the future activities of 
the institutions. One questionnaire 
sent to members of the faculty contains 
28 items and covers practically all the 
principal aspects of the college program. 
Some institutions employ the conference 
and discussion method; one has organ- 
ized a faculty workshop; and another 
has organized its faculty into 11 special 
study groups, each of which is attacking 
some phase of readjustment. 


Committee Studies 


The work of these committees is con- 
cerned most often with such subjects 
as curricular modifications or additions; 
new methods of teaching; size and char- 
acter of post-war student body; educa- 
tional acceleration; and problems con- 
nected with the educational needs of 
returning service personnel—the aca- 
demic credit to be allowed for their 
military training and experience, their 
counseling and guidance, and their place 
in the institution with relation to other 
members of the student body. 

One committee is conducting a self- 
survey of the institution which grew 
out of a general city-wide self-survey 
made by a citizens planning committee. 
Another has recently had a general sur- 
vey made by outside experts, in which 
post-war problems were given some con- 
sideration. In addition, several com- 
mittees are making investigations cov- 
ering more extensive fields, as, for 
example: (1) a study of problems con- 
nected with the area of service of the 
institution, its educational needs, and 
the adequacy and place of the institu- 
tion in the educational program of the 
area; (2) a survey of several typical com- 
munities in the service area, to acquaint 
the institutions with the backgrounds 
of the students, the needs of the com- 
munities served, and the needs of the 
students; (3) a study of the availabiec 
information, ideas, expectations, and 
leads of any kind which indicate the 
educational needs of the post-war world, 
as a guide to the administrative officers, 
trustees, and faculty. 

The studies of other committees are 
somewhat more restricted in scope, in- 
cluding such subjects as the following: 
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(1) purposes and program, (2) divi- 
sional organization, (3) vocational needs 
of the future, (4) objectives and meth- 
ods in the light of the war, (5) experi- 
ence with a foreign area and language 
unit, (6) the college and public affairs, 
(7) placement of graduates, (8) broader 
plan of physical education, (9) building 
needs, (10) potentialities for research 
on the campus, (11) accumulative record 
of transfer students to the university 
and the agricultural college, and (12) 
plans of former students now in the 
armed forces for the continuation of 
their education after the war. 

New curricula and courses are being 
planned with the needs of the post-war 
situation in view. Some of these cur- 
ricula and courses are not new in them- 
selves, being offered already by other 
institutions, as, curricula in occupational 
therapy, nurse training courses, and 
courses in social administration. Among 
the new courses reported are: (1) so- 
ciety in transition, (2) post-war recon- 
struction, and (3) program planning as 
affected by the war emergency. 

Activities related to the peace and 
post-war reconstruction are reported by 
a number of colleges and universities. 
A few state that they are cooperating 
with the Universities Committee on Post- 
War International Problems, of which 
Ralph Barton Perry is chairman. 
Others report the following: (1) a stu- 
dent organization studying the peace and 
post-war reconstruction; (2) a commu- 
nity town hall maintained, with special 
study groups organized to consider 
problems raised in town hall meetings; 
(3) forums on world peaee organized on 
the campus and in the community; (4) 
classroom discussions on world peace 
related to the subject matter of courses; 
(5) chapel speakers dealing with the 
subjects; (6) a week devoted largely to 
lectures and discussions of peace and 
post-war problems; (7) lecturers on var- 
ious phases of world planning brought 
to the campus. 


Emphasis on Global 
Understanding 

One college reports a new emphasis 
on global understanding through some 
of its courses; one, that in various 
courses special studies are made of world 
plans, particularly as the plans apply to 
those fields; another that it is making 
a@ special effort to correlate the regular 
teaching with the practical phases of 
everyday life and to relate classroom in- 
struction to community service. Visi- 
tors from various countries conduct 
seminar courses and open discussions ex- 
tending from 3 days to a week and give 


an address to the entire student body, 
at one college. A junior college reports 


the offering of work preparatory for. 


post-war rehabilitation. A senior col- 
lege offers an academic major in post- 
war reconstruction. A _ university is 
considering a plan for the cooperation 
of industry and education in choosing 
persons qualified for specialized train- 
ing for service overseas as representa- 
tives of the Government or of corpora- 
tions, as a way of contributing leader- 
ship in rebuilding the world after the 
war. 

Conferences and institutes related to 
the post-war situation are reported by 
several institutions. One institution held 
a conference on post-war reconstruction 
with special reference to education and 
also gave a short course and held a 
schoolmen’s week based on the war and 
the post-war period; another held a con- 
ference on the role of the humanities 
during and following the war; a third re- 
ports the renewing of an institute of 
economics and finance. 

Among other activities reported are: 
(1) making the library the center for all 
publications related to post-war college 
education, to provide members of the 
teaching and administrative staffs with 
plans and reports of studies; (2) devel- 
opment by a teachers college of a work- 
ing plan of cooperation with the public 
schools of the area, with the agencies, 
institutions, and industries of the college 
community which might contribute to 
the educational program, and with the 
institutions to which the students trans- 
fer; (3) planning by a State university 
for a meeting of the colleges within the 
area; (4) reorganizing a 4-year school of 
aeronautics into a junior college for 
grades 11 through 14, with plans to offer 
both terminal and preparatory curricula, 
the former to be on a cooperative basis; 
(5) consideration by a junior college, 
formerly a 4-year college, of returning to 
its former status; (6) the setting aside of 
some financial reserves for necessities 
arising at the time of transition to a 
civilian program; (7) making plans to 
raise funds for additions and improve- 
ments. 


A Program for Returning 
War Veterans 


A nine-point program adjusted to the 
needs of returning war veterans has been 
announced by Syracuse University. The 
benefits of the program will be made 
available at once, through the present 
university organization, to both men and 
women discharged from the armed 
forces. As an increasing number of vet- 


erans are returned, the university will 
create new units and agencies to operate 
the program. 

The program includes vocational and 
educational guidance, personalized cur- 
ricula, and placement for ex-service men. 
It provides for the continuation of the 
present accelerated program for civilian 
students for as long a period after the 
war aS may be necessary, and for the 
extension of the program for veterans 
to those without high-school diplomas 
who show by their military records and 
aptitude tests that they are qualified for 
college work. 

The question of the amount of credit 
which can be given for college courses 
taken under the military programs is 
being studied, and the university expects 
to make a detailed announcement con- 
cerning it in February. 

The guidance program will aid the 
veterans in selecting that field for their 
further education which offers each the 
greatest opportunity for a successful ca- 
reer. For the veterans whose circum- 
stances and abilities require them, the 
university will provide special accelerated 
programs of study. 

Personalized courses of study are to 
be worked out by educational counselors 
to enable each ex-serviceman to accom- 
plish his training objectives in the short- 
est possible time. A placement service 
will aid the veterans in finding suitable 
employment after they have completed 
their training. 

In its statement of policy, the uni- 
versity expresses its willingness to pro- 
vide eleventh- and twelfth-grade (jun- 
ior and senior high school) courses for 
war veterans, if the New York State De- 
partment of Education requests it to 
render such service. The suggestion, it 
is explained, is made because of the 
opinion of many educators that the older 
veteran students cannot be assimilated 
to their own advantage or to that of the 
students of normal high-school age in 
the regular high-school programs. 


Post-War Problems Studied 
by Massachusetts State 
College 


A progress report of the Committee 
on Massachusetts State College in the 
Post-War Period reveals that the com- 
mittee is studying not only problems pe- 
culiar to the post-war period but changes 
and adjustments looking toward the fu- 
ture development of the college as well. 
The committee is proceeding on the 
ground “that the war may well mark a 
turning point in higher education in the 
United States.... In the future col- 
leges and universities will have to give 
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thought to changes in curriculum, in the 
content of courses, in methods of teach- 
ing, and in the outlook and emphasis of 
education.” In connection, particularly, 
with its future program, it has appointed 
subcommittees on (1) Organization of 
the College, (2) Vocational and Profes- 
sional Offerings, and (3) Improvement of 
Teaching. 

A problem given immediate consider- 
ation by the committee is that of the ed- 
ucational adjustment of returned sol- 
diers, both the disabled men and the 
discharged men desiring to continue their 
college education. For disabled men 
needing vocational rehabilitation, the 
committee believes the short courses 
given at the Stockridge School of Agri- 
culture (a 2-year vocational school of the 
college offering nondegree courses of in- 
struction) are well suited. To further 
meet the needs of these men, it has under 
consideration the addition of other 
courses than the eight vocational fields in 
which specialization in the school is now 
possible. For disabled veterans prepared 
for vocational work of higher type, it 
believes the courses in the 4-year college 
program are suitable. It has recom- 
mended that a statement or pamphlet 
be prepared listing the opportunities at 
the Massachusetts State College for a re- 
habilitation program, to be made avail- 
able to returned soldiers through the of- 
fice of the Regional Director of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 

In connection with the rehabilitation 
program for disabled veterans, the com- 
mittee has studied problems concerned 
with their counseling and guidance, with 
their readjustment to the pursuit of for- 
mal education and of habits of study, 
as well as to social life. These problems, 
it believes, apply also to the nondis- 
abled veterans, and the same policies and 
plans may serve, to a large extent, the 
two groups. 

Another problem which the commit- 
tee believes the colleges will face is that 
of number of ex-service personnel who 
will wish to resume formal education. 
If the pending Congressional legisla- 
tion providing for a period of special 
training and further education for these 
men and women is enacted, the number 
undoubtedly will be very large, and the 
college should have plans for their train- 
ing and adjusting to normal life. 

The following paragraphs contain a 
brief résumé of the committee’s state- 
ment of the problems it foresees, with 
some tentative recommendations con- 
cerning ex-service personnel, 


Tentative Recommendations 
of the Committee 


(1) The problem of evaluating the 
educational training and experience of 
ex-service personnel gained in military 
service will arise with their application 
for admission to college. In this con- 
nection it is suggested that proper au- 
thorities of the college examine the pro- 
gram worked out by the American Coun- 
cil on Education in cooperation with the 
educational agencies of the armed forces 
and approved by the regional accredit- 
ing associations (Sound Educational 
Credit for Military Experience, American 
Council on Education, Washington, D. C., 
1943) and to proceed according to the 
practice common to other institutions 
of higher education. 

(2) To meet the need of demobilized 
persons for advice as to educational op- 
portunities available, as to the type of 
further education for which the indi- 
vidual may be fitted, and for counsel 
in matters pertaining to their civilian 
life and college work, the committee 
recommends that the Massachusetts 
State College take steps to provide a 
more formal and specialized program 
of guidance, particularly vocational 
guidance, than has existed previously at 
the college. The program should be 
placed under the direction of a person 
with special training in the fleld, and 
should be planned to serve not only de- 
mobilized personnel, but to be made a 
part of the permanent program of the 
college. 

(3) In view of the differences in age, 
in mental outlook, in social habits, and 
in the educational needs of the ex-serv- 
icemen and women who will seek ad- 
mission to college after the war, the 
committee believes that should their 
number become large, the college should 
consider setting up special classes for 
them. In making this recommendation, 
the committee said: 

“. . . During the first year of college 
work and in the basic required courses, 
such classes might be of great value in 
bridging the gap in time since previous 
classroom training and in easing the 
student adjustment to college grade 
work. The classes would be smaller 
than normal. The work should be less 
difficult at the start, with more review, 
more individual attention, and a careful 
check on daily work. As instruction pro- 
ceeds, however, these students should be 
able to meet the standards of regular 
classes, and be prepared to take ad- 
vanced work on the same basis as other 
students. A decision to set up such spe- 


cial classes should be made only after 
the college has had some experience with 
returned soldiers and after the need for 
special treatment should be evident.” 

As regards problems of social adjust- 
ment that are likely to arise in connec-~ 
tion with returned soldiers, the comrnit- 
tee rejected the idea considered by some 
institutions of segregating returned sol- 
diers in separate living quarters, where 
they might be kept under careful super- 
vision, believing that it should be the aim 
of the college to absorb returned soldiers 
into normal student life as quickly as 
possible. It believes that most of the 
returned soldiers will be able to make 
satisfactory social adjustments without 
much difficulty, and that those who are 
unable to do so should be treated as in- 
dividual cases. 


Organization of the College 


The subcommittee on Organization of 
the College was charged with an over- 
all study of the internal organization of 
the college, and with the consideration of 
changes by which the college might meet 
more effectively the needs of the post- 
war period. It has studied a number of 
changes, but its recommendations are 
not yet in final form. It is proceeding 
with these studies, however, “on the as- 
sumption that there will be a continued 
and probably an increased demand for 
State-supported higher education after 
the war. Several factors make this a rea- 
sonable assumption. In the first place, 
as a result of the war experience, there 
has been a general realization through- 
out the country of the increased impor- 
tance of techyjcal and scientific training 
in American life. Secondly, the prospect 
of a heavy tax burden after the war may 
mean that increased numbers of families 
will wish to obtain a college education for 
their children at as reasonable a cost as 
possible, Thirdly, for the past several 
years there have been far more applica- 
tions for admission to this college from 
qualified girl students than the college 
has facilities to admit. It seems likely 
that this demand will continue.”. 


Vocational and 
Professional Offerings 


The subcommittee on Vocational and 
Professional Offerings is considering, 
first of all, courses which might be of 
value in the program for returned sol- 
diers, and, secondly, courses not now of- 
fered which would fit the needs of men 
and women students generally after the 
war. Among the possibilities being con- 
sidered are training courses in occupa- 

(Turn to page 30) 
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Pan-American Clubs in the Schools 
and Colleges of the United States 


To date a total of 1,090 Pan-American 
clubs representing every State in the 
Union have sent reports of their activ- 
ities to the Division of Inter-American 
Educational Relations, U. S. Office of 
Education. The clubs are located as fol- 
lows: Alabama 6, Arizona 10, Arkansas 8, 
California 63, Colorado 16, Connecticut 
19, Delaware 6, District of Columbia 21, 
Florida 39, Georgia 12, Idaho 5, Illinois 
83, Indiana 28, Iowa 11, Kansas 14, Ken- 
tucky 9, Louisiana 23, Maine 1, Maryland 
28, Massachusetts 27, Michigan 33, Min- 
nesota 15, Mississippi 10, Missouri 38, 
Montana 8, Nebraska 4, Nevada 1, New 
Hampshire 3, New Jersey 49, New Mexico 
18, New York 123, North Carolina 11, 
North Dakota 4, Ohio 37, Oklahoma 31, 
Oregon 7, Pennsylvania 64, Rhode Island 
5, South Carolina 6, South Dakota 7, 
Tennessee 15, Texas 100, Utah 2, Ver- 
mont 1, Virginia 14, Washington 22, West 
Virginia 11, Wisconsin 21, and Wyoming 
1. Correspondence and reports have 
also been received from 181 similar 
student groups in the other American 
republics. 

Clubs of students who were interested 
in the life, language, and literature of 
the other American republics have ex- 
isted in the schools and colleges of the 
United States for at least 30 years. Such 
clubs have supplemented the social 
studies and foreign language classes, and 
have been sponsored by teachers who 
wished to give their students greater op- 
portunity than classes alone afford for 
practice in foreign languages and for 
acquaintance with the popular arts, cus- 
toms, industries, and problems of the 
people of other countries. 


Traveling Teachers Encouraged 
Clubs 


The need for this type of activity and 
the advantage it offers to students for 
self-development and for a foreign lan- 
guage “laboratory” were more apparent 


as teachers themselves increased their 
knowledge of other peoples of the West- 
ern Hemisphere by study and travel in 
nearby countries. Shortly after World 
War I, they went in large numbers to 
Mexico, Cuba, and Puerto Rico, and later 
to the more distant American republics. 
Everywhere they saw the need for better 
understanding between the people of the 
United States and those of the other 
parts of the Hemisphere. 

These traveling teachers and the stu- 
dents who sometimes accompanied them 
composed the first “good neighbor” 
groups. They not only attempted to cor- 
rect misconceptions about the United 
States which they found prevalent 
abroad, but on their return to this 
country they became more active in their 
own communities in interpreting the 
other American republics. This attitude 
on the part of the teachers and some of 
the students was felt in classes and clubs. 

As the attention of teachers and stu- 
dents turned increasingly to the Western 
Hemisphere, many student organizations 
in this country which had been known 
by a variety of names began to call them- 
selves Pan-American clubs. Interest in 
Spanish and Portuguese and club activ- 
ities which involved the use of these lan- 
guages increased as students practiced 
them by singing popular Mexican, Bra- 
zilian, and Cuban songs, learning folk 
dances, producing plays, and playing 
games. Many Pan-American clubs en- 
gaged in activities of this kind in English 
as well. It was clear that teachers and 
students in this country were not limit- 
ing themselves to acquiring information 
about the other American republics ex- 
clusively through learning foreign lan- 
guages. Evidence of this wider interest 
is the increase since 1930 of the number 
of Pan-American clubs which are com- 
posed of members who are not necessarily 
studying foreign languages. 


Good Neighbor Policy Gave 
Impetus 


When President Roosevelt announced 
the Good Neighbor Policy in 1933, all 
types of student Pan-American clubs re- 
ceived tremendous impetus for still fur- 
ther growth and expansion in schools 
where they had not existed before. Pan- 
American clubs sprang up by the hun- 
dreds in elementary schools as well as in 
junior and senior high schools and in 
the colleges of the country. Many clubs 
continued to be sponsored by teachers 
of Spanish, but others were organized 
by teachers of history, geography, music, 
art, literature, and other subjects. 

Clubs in the same city, State, or region 
grouped themselves into “leagues,” 
“forums” or “alliances,” held joint meet- 
ings and even conducted State, national, 
and international conventions, presided 
over by student officers. Well-known 
authorities on the other American re- 
publics addressed the conventions. 
There were panel discussions of inter- 
American problems as well as banquets, 
dances, and business meetings. 

Since the war, this kind of group activ- 
ity necessitating travel has been halted, 
but local interest in Pan-American clubs 
has increased. Reports show that al- 
though clubs bear different names, de- 
pending on their major interest, they 
consider themselves “Pan-American” 
first of all. 

In addition to regular meetings, the 
club members usually contribute to civic 
programs, make radio broadcasts pub- 
licizing the school, and arrange assembly 
programs for the student body. Their 
projects include stamp collecting, cor- 
responding with young people in other 
countries, exchanging scrapbooks, pic- 
tures, and souvenirs with students in 
the other American republics, adding 
material to the school library, and mak- 
ing personal contact with visiting Latin- 
American teachers who are in this 
country as guests of our Government. 


Pan-American Day Plans 


The major project of the Pan-Ameri- 
can club in most schools is arranging 
for the proper observance of Pan- 
American Day, April 14, which is being 
commemorated this year for the four- 
teenth time in the schools of the Western 
Hemisphere. Pan-American Day this 
year falls on Friday of the week after 
Easter. Many clubs are making plans 
to climax on that day an entire week 
of special attention to the other Ameri- 
can Republics. 
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Program Suggestions and Aids 


The U. S. Office of Education assists 
teachers in planning Pan-American Day 
programs by offering suggestions and 
furnishing materials listed below: 


Dramatic Presentations 


Producing plays, pageants, and skits is 
one of the most effective ways of inform- 
ing the whole student body of the sig- 
nificance of April 14. Scripts that stu- 
dents write are better in many ways than 
material prepared by others, but if cre- 
ative writing seems too ambitious for a 
group, excellent scripts may be borrowed 
from the Information and Radio Services 
of the U. S. Office of Education. Avail- 
able ones include the four volumes of the 
Brave New World series with 26 individ- 
ual scripts; Pan America Calling with 16 
different scripts, and individual scripts 
entitled Brazil—Land of Gems, Mezxico— 
Land of Silver, and This NewW*World of 
Peace. The complete list of titles in the 
two volumes may be secured from Divi- 
sion of Inter-American Educational Re- 
lations, U. S. Office of Education. 


Quiz Programs 

Club advisers give enthusiastic reports 
of success with assembly programs 
modeled on the “Quiz Kid” radio pro- 
grams. The questions used are related 
to the other American republics and indi- 
cate the importance of better cooperation 
among the countries of the Western 
Hemisphere. For such a program, tech- 
niques which make the professional radio 
broadcasts of this type successful can 
well be used. A skillful master of cere- 
monies is of importance; visual aids such 
as maps large enough to be visible to the 
audience contribute to the effectiveness 
of a quiz program. Students can prepare 
their own questionnaires, based on their 
reading and class work, or teachers may 
write the Division of Inter-American 
Educational Relations for a few prepared 
questionnaires. 


Films 


Schools equipped with 16-mm. moving- 
picture projectors may borrow films of 
educational value, appropriate for Pan- 
American Day, from their nearest film 
library. It is recommended that book- 
ings be made at once if showings are 
planned for April 14. A catalog, The 
Other Americas Through Films and Rec- 
ords, is distributed by the Division of 
Inter-American Educational Relations, 
U. 8S. Office of Education. 


Library Exhibits 
Three exhibits of books, pamphlets, 
records, pictures, and realia are loaned 


to schools by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. One is a general exhibit entitled 
Our Neighbor Republics. Another is Art 
in the Countries South of Us. The third 
is a portfolio of 30 panels of material se- 
lected to present pictorially the life, cus- 
toms, lands, and products of the other 
American republics. The collection of 
panels is entitled Lands and Peoples 
South of Us. Arrangement can be made 
with the Library Service Division, U. S. 
Office of Education, for borrowing the 
exhibits. 


Flag Ceremony 


Large flags of the 21 American repub- 
lics make impressive decorations for the 
assembly room of the school. They are 
useful on many occasions besides Pan- 
American Day, and arranging them on 
the stage can be a dramatic and inspir- 
ing ceremony. Appropriate music by 
the school orchestra or band usually 
accompanies the entrance of the flags. 
The music for some of the national 
hymns, a list of companies that sell flags, 
and detailed directions for the proper 
placing of the emblems on the stage may 
be had by writing the Pan American 
Union, Washington 6, D. C. 


Free Items 


The Division of Inter-American Edu- 
cational Relations has collected a few 
items to assist club advisers and other 
teachers in observing Pan American Day. 
They are available upon request. 


Pan-American Union List 


To assist groups planning to observe 
Pan-American Day, the Pan American 
Union offers the material listed below. 
Because of the limited supply, material 
can be sent only to teachers or group 
leaders, and only one copy of each item 
can be sent to the same address. Please 
order by number and title: 

1, Pan American Day, Its Origin and 
Significance—Suggestions for its Observ- 
ance. 

2. The Americas: Yesterday-Today- 
Tomorrow. A series of articles present- 
ing: (a) The historical development and 
basic principles of the inter-American 
system; (b) The Americas today, their 
participation in and contribution to the 
war effort; and (c) The Americas and 
the future. 

3. What Do You Know About Pan 
Americanism? A _ series of questions 
based on the foregoing articles. 

4. The Bulletin of the Pan American 
Union. The February 1944 issue of the 


monthly bulletin will be dedicated to Pan 
American Day and will contain a series 
of short stories, poems, and descriptive 
articles on the American Republics. 





5. Six Lessons in Spanish. Conversa- 
tional Spanish for high-school and ele- 
mentary college classes, based on the 
material contained in “The Americas: 
Yesterday—Today—Tomorrow.” 

6. Six Lessons in Portuguese. Same as 
above, in Portuguese. 

7. The Promise of the Americas. A 
pageant, by Margaret S. Crowther, with 
the cooperation of Grace B. Clayton and 
Hilda Fletcher, presented by the third, 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades of the 
Friends’ Select School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

8. Latin America Bound. A play, by 
Sylvia Brull of the Pan American Union. 
Suitable for junior and senior high school 
groups. 

9. Let Us Be Friends. A play, by 
Glenna C. Fogt, Sidney High School, 
Sidney, Ohio. Suitable for junior high 
or seventh and eighth grades. (30 min.) 

10. Great Names in Latin American 
History. A radio sketch by Emilio L. 
Guerra, Benjamin Franklin High School, 
New York. Might also be arranged as 
a high-school assembly program. (15 
min.) 


Additional Material 


Barlow, Genevieve. Escenitas de Mé- 
zico. Dallas, Banks Upshaw and Com- 
pany, 1943. 155 p. 


A collection in Spanish of Mexican legends, 
stories of Mexican heroes, poems, dialogs, 
songs, games, humorous anecdotes, and radio 
broadcasts designed for classes and Pan- 
American clubs. Suitable for upper elemen- 
tary and junior high school use. 


Goetz, Delia. Neighbors to the South. 
New York, Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, 1941. 294 p. 


For elementary and high-school students 
giving information on the products, culture, 
education, transportation, and some of the 
heroes of the other American republics. Il- 
lustrated. 


Half a Hemisphere. New 
York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1943. 272 p. 


A brief history of the other American re- 
publics for elementary and high-school stu- 
dents. Illustrated with drawings by Charlotte 
Anna Chase and with maps. 


Green, Philip Leonard. Pan American 
Progress. New York, Hastings House, 
1942. 206 p. 


Describes development of inter-American 
relations. Contains a chapter on student Pan 
American organizations and suggestions for 
further reading. 





Hochstein, Joshua. The Pan-Ameri- 
can Club and Its Activities. New York, 
National Education Association Commit- 
tee on Inter-American Relations, 1941. 
18 p. 


A guide for club advisers on the aims, 
purposes, methods of organization and some 
program materials for Pan-American and 
Spanish clubs. 
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Johnston, Edith. Regional Dances of 
Mexico. Dallas, Banks Upshaw and 
Company, 1935. 178 p. 


A collection of words and music with the 
instructions for learning the steps of the 
best known folk dances of Mexico. A sup- 
plement for the Spanish and Pan-American 
club advisers contains games, a skit, and a 
short bibliography on Mexico. 


Kramer, Icyl Murrow. Suggestions 
for Extracurricular Pan-American Ac- 
tivities for Stamp Clubs and Pan-Ameri- 
can Clubs in Chicago Public Schools.’ 
Chicago, Board of Education, 1943. 44p. 


Ten suggested programs which include 
the scripts for assembly or radio broadcasts 
on such themes as “Indian Life in the 
Stamps of the Americas,” “Transportation and 
Communications in Stamps of the Amer- 
icas,” and “Stamps of the Americas Reflect- 
ing Pan Americanism.” Contains a film 
list, advice to club presidents, and sugges- 
tions for a flesta. 


Daniels, Mary and Howell, Grace. 
Latin-American Literature — Colombia. 
Chicago, Board of Education, 1943. 11p. 

Howeli, Grace and Henzel, Elsa. 
Latin-American Literature — Mexican 
Poems. Chicago, Board of Education, 
1943. 13 p. 


English translations of selections of prose 
and poetry from the literature of two of 
the other American republics with some 
suggestions to teachers and club advisers 
on how to use this type of material for 
classes or club programs. Especially useful 
in clubs whose members are not studying 
Spanish or who have little or no knowledge 
of literature in Spanish. 


Paulmier, Hilah and Schauffler, Rob- 
ert Haven, compilers and editors. Pan- 
American Day. New York, Dodd, Mead 
and Company, 1943. 327 p. 


An anthology, of the “Our American Holi- 
days” series, of prose and verse in English 
on inter-American cooperation. Contains 
several short plays, suggestions to elementary 
and high-school teachers and a bibliography 
of materials useful in arranging programs for 
Pan-American Day. Upper elementary and 
high-school level. 


Stewart, Watt and Peterson, Harold F. 
Builders of Latin America. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1942. 333 p. 
School edition. 

Presentation of the outstanding person- 
alities who contributed to the growth and 
development of the other American repub- 
lics. Illustrated with maps and photo- 
graphs. Twenty-eight pages of study aids, 
Suggested activities and a pronouncing glos- 
sary. Suitable for upper elementary and 
high-school students. 

Williams, Jane and Roa y Mendoza, 
Edelmira. La clave panamericana. 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1943. 
454 p. 

Contains material in Spanish for games 
and conversation lessons, a short article in 
English on each of the other American re- 
publics, Spanish songs, and short plays. 





‘The three mimeographed bulletins of the 
Board of Education of Chicago, prepared 
under the direction of William H. Johnson, 
superintendent of schools, are available in 
the set of 3 for 50 cents a set. Address Mary 
G. Lusson, director, Bureau of Curriculum, 
Board of Education, 228 North La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Reading Interests in the United 
States 


The annual survey of reading interests 
among users of public libraries through- 
out the United States indicates a nearly 
universal drop in reading, according to a 
recent statement by the American Li- 
brary Association, whose questionnaire 
has reached a cross-section of the Na- 
tion’s population. Reports indicate that 
reading for entertainment or job in- 
struction has declined, but has been re- 
placed by reading for specialized or 
technical research and for information 
upon international questions. Personal 
interest in post-war planning appears to 
be growing, especially in its economic 
aspects. 

While initial popular curiosity about 
Latin America has been satisfied through 
print and radio, the American Library 
Association survey notes a sustained in- 
terest in forums, films, and lectures on 
these countries. Parental use of child- 
training materials appears constant, and 
the question of delinquency appears to 
be a concern of welfare groups rather 
than of individuals. 

Despite the general decrease in library 
reading, the American Library Associ- 
ation reports that children and young 
people continue to use library facilities 
as much as ever, with their interest cen- 
tered in war fiction and nonfiction, as 
well as traditional juvenile literature. 
Children’s librarians have reported a gen- 
eral aversion to reading about enemy 
countries on the part of young borrowers. 


Contribution of School Libraries 


Writing in a recent issue of Army Life, 
Maj. Gen. J. N. Dalton points out that 
school libraries have a vital contribution 
to make to the war effort. He states 
that every prospective inductee must un- 
derstand the issues of the war, because no 
fighter can do his best unless he believes 
in what he is doing. The General uses 
two illustrations to lend force to his state- 
ment: One, a picture of a high-school li- 
brary, with the caption, “Young men like 
these understand the ‘Issues of War’,” 
and the other, a picture of soldiers study- 
ing in a library, with the caption, “And 
so—school libraries must help train our 
soldiers.” 


Teaching Materials Needed 


Without an adequate collection of 
books, pamphlets, and other teaching 


materials, it seems impossible for high 
schools to meet the requirements of the 
Victory Corps program, states C. Irene 
Hayner, librarian of the University of 
Michigan High School, in an article ad- 
dressed to Michigan high schools and 
published in a recent issue of the School 
of Education Bulletin of the University 
of Michigan. 

As examples, she cites the lack of text- 
books that will serve as guides for teach- 
ing wartime preinduction courses in 
shopwork and physics, and also in the 
social studies with their emphasis upon 
a knowledge of Latin-American coun- 
tries and the Far East, together with 
the war aims and ideologies of the vari- 
ous nations engaged in the war. 
Language Learning Aid 

A recent Information Bulletin of the 
Library of Congress describes the work 
of its Recording Laboratory in connec- 
tion with the foreign language teaching 
program of the Army Service Forces. 
The Language Unit of the Special Serv- 
ice Division has prepared special phono- 
graph records available to American 
soldiers throughout the world to help 
them learn to speak useful words and 
phrases in any of 39 different foreign 
tongues. The Library’s Recording Lab- 
oratory has cooperated by cutting the 
master language teaching records, from 
which copies are made. 

Se rapid is the method of language 
teaching devised by the Army, that it is 
claimed a simple working knowledge of 
some 300 words and phrases may be ac- 
quired in less than a day. 


Oases of Culture 


Oregon State Library in its recent Let- 
ter to Libraries quotes Arthur Koestler, 
author of Arrival and Departure and 
critic, who has voiced as a hope for the 
future of the world the imperative “Let’s 
plant oases.” This author’s oasis is de- 
scribed as a little nucleus of culture, such 
as may be represented by small strug- 
gling and scattered libraries. Library 
workers in Oregon are assured by the 
State librarian, “Just as long as these 
institutions do not give up the struggle, 
there is some possibility for the fruition 
of this hope.” 


World Peace Information 
Bureaus 


The recent quarterly issue of Library 
Lens, published by the Colorado State 
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Library, suggests the establishment of 
“world peace information bureaus,” pat- 
terned after the war information centers, 
to serve as clearinghouses of ideas and 
distribution centers for printed matter 
pertinent to the problems of peace. The 
library offers its assistance to schools and 
libraries in Colorado interested in set- 
ting up local bureaus of information 
upon post-war subjects. 


Study of Library Buildings 
Washington State Library recently an- 
nounced through its Library News Bul- 
letin that it has undertaken, at the re- 
auest of the State Planning Council, a 
study of the library buildings erected 
through the Carnegie grants in the State. 
It is planned to incorporate the results 
' of this survey in a complete summary of 
necessary and useful public construction 
for the post-war period. According to 
the announcement, the public libraries 
of Seattle, Tacoma, and several other 
communities have been included in city 

plans for post-war construction. 


Graduate Fellowships 

The Graduate Library School of the 
University of Chicago will offer three 
fellowships of $1,000 each for the 1944-45 
academic year. The fellowships are for 
advanced study leading to the M. A. and 
Ph. D. degrees, and are in addition to 
several scholarship awards to be made 
for study leading to the Bachelor of 
Library Science degree. 

Forms to be used in making applica- 
tion for admission, and for fellowships, 
may be obtained by writing the Grad- 
uate Library School, The University of 
Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill. Applications 
must be in the hands of the dean of the 
Graduate Library School on or before 
March 10, 1944. 


Manual for Administrators 

“The public library is a business en- 
terprise,” writes Edward A. Wight in his 
Public Library Finance and Accounting, 
recently published by the American Li- 
brary Association. This book repre- 
sents, in the words of its author, “an 
effort to apply some of the general theory 
of governmental finance and accounting 
to the public library.” It is intended 
as a practical manual for administrators, 
suggesting methods for making the fi- 
nancial structure of a library more effi- 
cient and informative. Questions of 


tax support, library income, and budget- 
ing are presented in a manner also to 
assist trustees and officials. Library ac- 
counting methods are discussed in terms 
of large and small institutions, and a 
glossary of terms is included, 
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New Books and 
Pamphlets 


Post-War Problems 


New Tools for Learning about War and 
Postwar Problems. A Guide to Films, 
Pamphlets, and Recordings for Teachers, 
Speakers, and Discussion Leaders. New 
York 16, N. Y., New Tools for Learning, 
(280 Madison Avenue) 1943. 64 p. Free 
to teachers and adult education leaders. 

Presents an up-to-date list of materials 
with suggestions, by illustration, as to how 
they can be used and indicates methods 
which experience has shown to be most use- 
ful. All films, pamphlets, and recordings re- 
ferred to in this booklet are available on 
order from the New Tools for Learning Office. 

After the War—What? By Preston 
Slosson. Cambridge, Mass., The River- 
Side Press, 1943. 86p. illus. 

Aims to state the economic, social, and 
political problems which peace will bring and 
questions which must be settled in making 
a durable peace; includes suggested activ- 
ities and questions for discussion. 

Postwar Youth Employment, A Study 
of Long-Term Trends, by Paul T. David. 
Prepared for the American Youth Com- 
mission. Washington, D. C., The Amer- 
ican Council on Education, 1943. 172 p. 
$2. 

Analyzes long-term economic and popu- 


lation trends basic to a forecast of the post- 
war youth employment situation. 


. Physical Education 


“Victory Through Fitness’ Workshop. 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., 
June 24-30, 1943. Sponsored by the Na- 
tional Association of Physical Education 
for College Women. n.p., 1943. 56 p. 
$1 single copy. (Order from: Dr. Ger- 
maine G. Guiot, secretary, Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa) 

Records some of the thinking and discus- 


sion in which 100 physical educators par- 
ticipated in the workshop. 


Guidance 


Practicing the Ways of Democracy 
through the Girls’ League. By Sarah M. 
Sturtevant and Ethel Rosenberry. New 
York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1943. 102 p. 
$1.60. 

Indicates ways and means by which stu- 
dent activities may be brought in line with 
the objectives of the academic curriculum 
and of the counseling program. The Girls’ 
League has been selected as a typical student 


organization but the methods may be applied 
to any student club. 


Secondary Schools 


Curriculum Foundations for the San 
Francisco Secondary Schools. Issued by 
the Superintendent of Schools. San 
Francisco, San Francisco Unified School 
District, 1943. 108 p. Free—limited 
distribution. 

Evaluates the present program and sug- 
gests ways of measuring future progress; in- 
tended to be a handbook for teacher groups 


selected to do further work in each specific 
field of curriculum development. 


United Nations 


United Nations, Their Past, Their 
Present, Their Future. A Popular Book- 
list. Denver, Colo., Denver Public Li- 
brary, 1943. 32p. 50 cents, single copy. 

An annotated list designed to help the 
citizen toward an informed understanding 


of the nations and of the issues involved in 
the war and the peace. 


India 
Speaking of India. 150 Questions and 
Answers, by Miriam S. Farley. New 


York 22, American Council, Institute of 
Pacific Relations (1 East 54th St.) 1943. 
64 p. illus. (I. P. R. Pamphlets no. 9) 
25 cents. 

Attempts to answer in an unbiased manner, 
150 of the most frequently asked questions 
about India. 

Economic Policy 

The Future Economic Policy of the 

United States. By William Adams 


Brown, Jr. Boston, World Peace Foun- 
dation, 1943. 101 p. (America Looks 
Ahead, no. 8) 50 cents. 


Analyzes the decisions which will probably 
shape our economic future for years to come; 
calculates the price we must pay for the kind 
of life we want; and emphasizes the need of 
a@ consistent and unified policy. Useful for 
study groups. 


International Affairs 


Mainsprings of World Politics. By 
Brooks Emeny. New York, Foreign Policy 
Association, 1943. 94 p. (Headline series, 
no. 42) 25 cents. 


Presents background information basic to 
the understanding of world politics. A chap- 
ter “How World Maps Are Made” is appended. 


Wartime English Teaching 


English for Victory. A Manual of Prac- 
tical Materials for the English Classroom. 
New York, The New York City Associa- 
tion of Teachers of English, 1943. 115 
p. 50 cents. (Address: Mrs. Alice Feuer- 
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stein, Julia Richman High School, 317 
East 67 Street, New York, N. Y. 


Aims to implement the teaching of the 
war and its long range implications in th: 
English classroom; presents lessons, devices, 
approaches, and procedures, which are likely 
to be helpful to teachers in the wartime 
adaptation of high-school English courses. 
A bibliography is included. 


Higher Education 


Outcomes of General Education. An 
Appraisal of the General College Pro- 
gram, by Ruth E. Eckert. Minneapolis, 
The University of Minnesota Press, 1943. 
210 p. $2. 


An appraisal of the program of General 
College to determine how well it helped stu- 
dents adjust themselves socially, personally, 
and vocationally. This is the second in a 
series of four books that give the objectives, 
methods, and results, of an experiment in 
modern education—the General College of 
the University of Minnesota. The other 
studies are: They Went to College, by C. Rob- 
ert Pace, 1941; These We Teach, by Cornelia 
T. Williams, 1943; and Building a Curriculum 
jor General Education, by Ivol Spafford and 
others, 1943. 


Liberal Education. By Mark Van Do- 
ren. New York, Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 1943. 186 p. 


Written at the request of the Association 
of American Colleges. The author is con- 
cerned not only with what has been happen- 
ing to liberal education in our modern so- 
ciety, but also with defining its relation to 
the human individual. 


Cooperative Education 


Ambassador to Industry. By Clyde W. 
Park. New York, Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1943. 
324 p. illus. 


Biography of a pioneer in education, Dean 
Herman Schneider, who in 1906 inaugurated 
a system of cooperative education at the 
University of Cincinnati, which has been 
widely copied and adapted. It presents fun- 
damental principles as well as_ practical 
problems of integrating work experience with 
education; suggested especially for adminis- 
trators confronted with problems of pupil 
exodus from school and with increase in un- 
planned part-time employment of pupils. 


Recent Theses 


The following theses are among those 
on file in the Library of the U. S. Office 
of Education, where they are available 
for interlibrary loan. 


Libraries 

A Four School Comparison of Selected 
Public Library Services to Fourth Grade 
Children, Lucile A, Clemens. Master’s, 
1943. University of Cincinnati. 107 p. 
ms, 

Compares the effectiveness of branch li- 
brary service to schools and of one-day-a- 


week service from a library loan collection 
Within the school. 





No Salvage Let-up For 44 
Urges WPB 


WPB’s executive vice chairman Charles E. Wilson, speaking recently before the 
National Association of Manufacturers, emphasized the magnitude of the war pro- 
duction job still ahead. He pointed out that unwarranted deductions have been 
Grawn just because a few smaill-calibre shell plants and a number of steel furnaces 
have curtailed or closed down. 

Some “conclusion-jumpers” have assumed that the victory over Germany was 
in the bag and that these were signs of it, says WPB’s Salvage Division. This is, of 
course, premature talk. It is explained that the Metals Reserve Company has 
ceased its support of some high cost copper mines; WPB has desisted from its 
efforts to stimulate the collection of alloy scrap because it is being asked to allocate 
100,000 tons more a month than it can find “a home for.” Rubber Reserve Company 
has stopped the purchase of old rubber for stock pile because there was nearly 2 
years’ supply on hand. 


Reserve Created 


Mr. Wilson states that 1943 small arms ammunition production was up 140 percent 
from 1942, but 1944 production will be only 60 percent of what we produced in the 
last quarter of 1943. This does not mean that use of ammunition is expected to be 
down sharply, but rather that a reserve has been created which, with 60 percent of 
present output, will carry us through any presently foreseeable need. The same 
is true of tanks, production of which was only 13 percent up in 1943 over 1942, while 
cutbacks have reduced the present rate to 17 percent less than the 1942 average, and 
the 1944 schedules call for 25 percent fewer tanks than last year. It indicates that 
our tank production program was developed more swiftly and satisfactorily than 





was anticipated, and that the needs of the war do not call for the rate of output 


reached at the peak. 


The fortunes of war and the changing needs as the war progresses makes any- 
thing definite in the way of a prophecy impossible, Mr. Wilson states, but the over-all 
war picture cannot be, or will not be, modified until the danger is past. Salvage 
provides a main source of some of the most critically needed materials consumed 
by our war factories, laboratories, and services. A failure of salvage can conceiv- 
ably raise the cost of our ultimate victory by extinguishing tens of thousands of 


American lives which might be saved. 





The Use of Books, Other than Tezxt- 
books, in the Intermediate Grades, by 
Cleone A. Cummings. Master’s, 1942. 
Boston University. 96 p. ms. 


Traces the history of library work with 
children in the United States. Studies the 
relationship between the library and the 
school in the educatiom of the child; ele- 
mentary school libraries in Massachusetts; 
and State laws in Massachusetts affecting 
school libraries. 

Vocational Guidance Practices in the 
Public Libraries of the District of Co- 
lumbia, by Anna K. Hosenfeld. Master’s, 
1941. George Washington University. 
39 p. ms. 


Surveys and evaluates the services which 
public libraries of the District of Columbia 
are asked to render in the fleld of vocational 
guidance. 


Books 


An Analysis of Certain Leading Books 
of Literature for Children in the Inter- 
mediate Grades, by Virginia F. Jacobi. 
Master’s, 1943. George Washington Uni- 
versity. 60 p. ms. 

Analyzes books designated for grades 4-6 
in a list of books compiled and published by 
the U. S. Office of Education. 

Intermediate Grade School Children 
and the Reading of the Comics, by Grace 
L. Wagner. Master’s, 1943. George 
Washington University. 33 p. ms. 


Studies replies to a questionnaire given 
to 182 children in the intermediate grades 
of two residential suburban elementary 
schools in Washington, D. C., to determine 
the number of newspapers in the homes of 
these children, and the attitude of their 
parents toward the reading of newspapers 
and comic books. 


Reactions of 200 Negro Children to 20 
Stories About Negro Children, by Kittie 
P. Jones. Master’s, 1943. University of 
Cincinnati. 84 p. ms. 


Reports the reactions of 100 children in the 
third grade and 100 children in the sixth 
grade to books dealing with their race. Finds 
that most of the children regarded the 
stories as real but did not identify them- 
selves with them. 


A Study of the Newbery Medal Award 
in Children’s Literature, by Ruth H. 
Nooe. Master’s, 1943. George Washing- 
ton University. 43 p. ms. 


Determines the extent to which the books 
receiving this award had been read by 96 
fifth, sixth, and seventh grade children. 
Shows the need for more publicity for these 
books. 


A Survey of Reading Materials Avail- 
able to Negro Tenants in a Low-Cost 
Housing Project in Louisville, Kentucky, 
by Juanita H. Offutt. Master’s, 1943. 
University of Cincinnati. 142 p. ms. 


Analyzes the reading materials found in 
the home libraries of 616 tenants in the 
project, and studies the extent to which they 
make use of reading materials available to 
them outside the home. 
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Higher Education 


(From page 24) 


tional therapy, nurse-training courses, 
and training courses for sanitary in- 
spectors. 


Improvement of Teaching 


The subcommittee on the Improve- 
ment of Teaching is examining the 
former teaching of the college and is 
considering the possibilities of new meth- 
ods and emphases. Those used in teach- 
ing foreign area and language and in 
mathematics and science are cited as 
pointing the way to changes that may 
take place in post-war methods of in- 
struction. The committee calls attention 
to the importance of stressing the teach- 
ing of intelligent citizenship for an un- 
derstanding both of the internal prob- 
lems which the country will face and the 
world problems for which the United 
States will have to assume large re- 
sponsibilities. 


Greek Rehabilitation Pro- 
gram at Finch Junior Col- 
lege 


Believing that trained assistants to 
administrators will be needed in Greece 
for the work of feeding and rehabilita- 
tion, Finch Junior College, New York 
City, in cooperation with the Quaker 
Emergency Service and the American 
Farm School in Greece, has organized a 
course in training in the special skills of 
nutrition and clothing, and shorthand 
and typing, combined with the study of 
the background of life in Greece, its 
problems and language. 

This course has received the encour- 
agement of the Greek War Relief. They 
urge that students with special training 
and experience be fitted as soon as pos- 
sible, in case the war should end within 
the next year. 

Because all such work necessarily 
hinges on the arrangements to be made 
between the Allied Nations, plans must 
be kept flexible. At present, the college 
states it can make no promises about 
getting the trainees into Greece, or 
financing their expenses, but it is hoped 
that a Finch unit can be formed. While 
the training is designed for work in 
Greece, it will be of value in the rehabil- 
itation work of any country of which 
the trainee knows the language and 
habits. 

The course running from January 3, 
1944, through April 15, 1944, includes the 


following subjects: (1) Problems of social 
welfare, (2) Modern Greek problems, (3) 
Nutrition, (4) Spoken Greek, (5) Field 
work with social agencies, and (6) Typ- 
ing. This program presupposes courses 
in sociology and background of Greek 
civilization. If the applicant has not 
already studied some typing and short- 
hand and has no background of social 
case work, these subjects would have to 
be taken next autumn from September to 
Christmas. 

For students beginning college work at 
Finch, 3 years (or at least 242 years) are 
required for completion of the course. 
For students entering after 2 years in 
another college, 1 year of intensive work 
at Finch is required. 


Method of Handling Federal 
Funds for Land-Grant 
Colleges 


Dr. Lloyd E. Blauch, senior specialist 
in higher education in charge of land- 
grant college relationships in the U. S. 
Office of Education, reports that during 
the past year question has arisen in 
some States concerning the State's 
method of handling of Federal appro- 
priations for the land-grant colleges 
and universities in accordance with the 
following acts: 

(1) Second Morrill Act, approved 

August 30, 1890 (26 Stat. L. 417). 

(2) Nelson Amendment to the Act 

Making Appropriations for the De- 

partment of Agriculture for the 

Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1908, 

approved March 4, 1907 (34 Stat. 

L. 1281). 

(3) Title II, section 22, of the Bank- 

head-Jones Act, approved June 29, 

1935 (49 Stat. L. 436). 

The specific question was whether a 
legislative appropriation by the State 
is necessary or permissible to make 
these Federal funds available to colleges 
duly designated as beneficiaries under 
the Federal acts. 

The Commissioner of Education, 
through the Federal Security Adminis- 
trator, requested a legal opinion on this 
question. Such an opinion was rendered 
by A. D. Smith, Assistant General Coun- 
sel, Office of the Administrator, Federal 
Security Agency. The opinion is stated 
as follows: 


“In brief, my opinion, based on 
the legislative history of the Act, 
its long history of administrative 
interpretation, and upon judicial 
holdings, is that an appropriation 
by the State legislature is neither 
necessary nor permissible under the 
acts in question, and that these acts 


require that the Federal funds be 
available to the properly designated 
colleges immediately upon request.” 


A letter quoting this opinion and ac- 
companied by a memorandum of law 
upon which the conclusion was reached 
has been sent to the officers concerned 
with the appropriations in question in 
each land-grant college and university. 

Additional copies of the memorandum 
of law may be obtained from the Office 
of Education. 


Introducing the 
Peoples of the 
Far East 


“Introducing the Peoples of the Far 
East,” a series of six lectures given for 
teachers in the District of Columbia, 
opened on January 6 with an address by 
the Hon. Joseph C. Grew, former United 
States Ambassador to Japan, on “The 
People of Japan.” “Japan in the Post- 
War World” was discussed by Sir George 
Sansom, K. C. M. G., E. E., and M. P., 
former Commercial Counsellor in the 
British Embassy in Tokyo, on January 24 
and “The People of China” by the Hon. 
Walter H. Judd, Congressman from 
Minnesota on February 7. 

The series of lectures, sponsored by 
Wilson and Miner Teachers Colleges, the 
Education Association of the District of 
Columbia, the Columbian Educational 
Association, and the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, was planned to foster teachers’ 
interest in the problems and cultural 
contributions of the peoples of the Far 
East because of the need for greater in- 
ternational understanding. In each 
case, the guest lecturer has lived and 
worked in the country which he dis- 
cusses. 

At the end of each lecture, a mimeo- 
graphed list of teaching aids is distrib- 
uted, and time allowed for discussion of 
these references. In addition, members 
of the audience may write out questions 
which are presented to the speaker for 
comment. 

The lectures will continue on February 
21 when George E. Taylor, executive offi- 
cer of the Far Eastern Department of the 
University of Washington will discuss 
“China in the Post-War World.” Col. 
Carlos P. Romulo, Secretary of Infor- 
mation and Public Relations of the Com- 
monwealth of the Philippines, will lec- 
ture on “The People of the Philippines” 
on March 6. The series will end on 
March 20 with a discussion of “The Peo- 
ple of Thailand” by M. R. Seni Praiucj, 
Minister of Thailand. 
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‘T])- u.S. GOVERNMENT ANNOUNCES , 





New U. S. Office 
of Education 
Publication 


Educational Directory, 1943-44. Part 
II. City School Officers. By Mary Ella 
W. Banfield. Washington, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1943. 63 p. 10 
cents. 

List of principal school officers—superin- 
tendents, business managers, and research 
directors—in cities and other urban places, 


and of superintendents of Catholic parochial 
schools. 


New Publications of 
Other Agencies 


U. S. Coast Guard: Facts About... 
Spars. Washington, Coast Guard, 1943. 
9p. Illustrated. Free. 

A recruiting booklet. 


U.S. Department of Agriculture. Soy- 
beans and Soybean Products As Food. 
Prepared. by Marion Julia Drown, from 
materials supplied by the laboratories 
of the Agricultural Research Adminis- 
tration. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, December 1943. Illus- 
trated. 14 p. (Department of Agricul- 
ture Miscellaneous Publication No. 534.) 
5 cents. Free from Department of Agri- 
culture, Office of Information, as long as 
supply lasts. 

Answers questions asked about the nutri- 
tive values of soybeans and soybean products, 
and the preparation of edible products. 
Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics and Extension Service. Farm 
Bookkeeping and the Federal Income 
Tax. Revised October 1943. Washing- 
ton, Department of Agriculture, Office of 
Information. Free as long as supply 
lasts. 

Presents some of the requirements for 

making adequate summaries of the farm busi- 
ness for Federal income-tax returns; and 
helps farmers understand some of the prob- 
lems involved. 
Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics. School Lunch 
Recipes. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
men Printing Office, December 1943. 47 
p. (Department of Agriculture Miscel- 
laneous Publication No. 537.) 10 cents. 
Free from Department of Agriculture, 
Office of Information, as long as supply 
lasts. 








Recipes are geared to fit with Type A and 
Type B lunches set up by the Food Distri- 
bution Administration. Supersedes Miscel- 


laneous Publication No. 408, School Lunches 
sing Farm Surpluses. 

Food Distribution Adminis- 
tration. The Food We Live By; For 
Use by Young People Interested in their 
Own Food and Nutrition Problems. 
Rev. Prepared by the U. S. Office of 
Education. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1943. 14p. Illus- 
trated. (NFC-5.) 5 cents. 

Through the conversation of young people 
we learn the foods needed for an adequate 
diet. Useful for pupils in upper elementary 
grades. 

U. S. Department of the Interior. 
National Park Service. Washington 
National Monument. Chicago, Ill., De- 
partment of the Interior, National Park 
Service, 1943. (Folder6p.) Illustrated. 
Single copies free. 

Gives information about Washington and 
the Monument. Useful for elementary and 
high schools. 

U. S. Department of Justice. Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service. The 
Day Family; Books 1, 2.—Literacy Read- 
ers for Use in the Public Schools by Can- 
didates for Naturalization. Washing- 
ton, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1942, 1943. Illustrated. 10 cents each. 
Free to students in citizenship classes 
conducted under the supervision of the 
public schools and to teachers of such 
classes from Department of Justice, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Book 1 (80 p.) is for:-beginners; book 2 (34 
p.) is for those who have completed book 1. 
. The Gardners Be- 
come Citizens; Books 1, 2.—A Reader for 
Use in the Public Schools by Candidates 
for Naturalization. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1943. 10 
cents each. Free to students in citizen- 
ship classes conducted under the super- 
vision of the public shools upon requisi- 
tion of their teachers, and to such 
teachers from Department of Justice, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Illustrated supplementary literacy readers 
at two levels of reading ability; lesson ar- 
rangement and story are the same in each 
book. 








" . The Gardners Be- 
come Citizens, Teacher’s Edition. Wash- 
ington, U. 8S. Government Printing Office, 
1943. 10 cents. Free to teachers of 
citizenship classes conducted under the 
supervision of the public schools, 


To be used with The Gardners Become Cit- 
izens, books 1, 2. 








Orders for the publications listed 
on this page should be addressed 
as follows: Requesis for cost pub- 
lications should he sent to the 
Superiniendent of Documenis, 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., enclosing 
remittance (check or money 
order) at the time of ordering. 
Free publications should he or- 
dered directly from the agency 
issuing them. 











U.S. Department of Labor. Children’s 
Bureau. Which Jobs for Young Work- 
ers? No. 8—Advisory Standards for the 
Aircraft Industry. Washington, Depart- 
ment of Labor, Children’s Bureau, No- 
vember 1943. ll p. Free. 

Assists employers in placing young workgrs 
in the least hazardous jobs, offers suggestions 
on supervision and points out types of work 
in which young workers should or should 


not be employed, depending upon the possi- 
bility of injury. 





Women’s Bureau. Women’s 
Organizations in Ecuador, Paraguay, and 
Peru. By Mary M. Cannon. Washing- 
ton, Department of Labor, Women’s 
Bureau, 1943. 8 p. Illustrated. Free. 

Shows that problems relating to education 
and government, rather than social functions, 
characterize women’s organizations. A re- 
print from the November 1943 issue of the 
Bulletin of the Pan American Union. 

U. S. Department of the Treasury. 
War Finance Division, Education Sec- 
tion. Schools at War. Washington 25, 
Department of the Treasury, War Fi- 
nance Division, Education Section, Feb- 
ruary 1944. 23 p. (6th War Savings 
News Bulletin for Teachers.) A single 
copy free for every teacher. May also 
be obtained free from State war finance 
committees. 

Contains numerous suggestions and a 


classroom poster for use by schools in the 
4th War Loan Drive. 





. . .. The Teacher 
of English and the War Savings Program. 
Prepared by the National Council of 
Teachers of English. Washington, De- 
partment of the Treasury, War Finance 
Division, Education Section, 1943. 32 p. 
Illustrated. (Schools at War Bulletin.) 
Free. May also be obtained free from 
State war finance committees. 

Montains two units on Saving for Victory, 


one for junior, and one for senior high 
schools. 
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A List 

of Publications 
and Other 
Available 


Materials 


School Children and the War Series 


No. 1. School Services for Children of Working Mothers, 
5 cents. 

No. 2. All-Day School Programs for Children of Working 
Mothers, 5 cents. 

No. 3. Nursery Schools Vital to America’s War Effort, 5 cents. 

No. 4. Food Time—A Good Time at School, 5 cents. 

No. 5. Training High-School Students for Wartime Service 
to Children, 10 cents. 

No. 6. Meeting Children’s Emotional Disorders at School, 
5 cents. 

No. 7. Recreation and Other Activities in the All-Day School 
Program, 10 cents. 

No. 8. Juvenile Delinquency and the Schools in Wartime, 
10 cents. 


Single copies of these leaflets may be secured free from 
the U. S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. Larger 
quantities may be purchased from the Superintendent. of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 


Other Materials available upon request 
to the U. &. Office of Education 
Poster 
Working Mothers: Your Schools Oan Help. (ize 
20’’ x 28’’). 
Fliers 


Books in the Extended School Program. 
Teachers for Extended School Services. 


Charts 


Arrival and Departure of Children at a Child Care Center. 
Staff Schedules—Extended School Services, 


Loan Packets 


XV-E-2. Community Planning and Extended School Pro- 
gram. 
XV-E-3. Extended School Services—Standards, Equipment, 
Housing, Volunteers. 
Apply to Information Exchange, U.S. Office of Education. 


Articles on Extended School Services have ap- 
peared since August 1942 in EpucATION FoR Victory.’ They 
describe the organization and progress of the program for 
children of working mothers in war areas. Those articles 
for which copies are available from the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation as long as the limited free supply lasts include the 
following: 


“Information and Counseling Services in the Extended 
School Program,” December 1, 1942. 

“First Grant of Federal Funds for Extended School 
Services,”’ December 15, 1942. 

“State Programs of Extended Schoo] Services,” January 
15, 1943. 

“States Issue Bulletins on Extended School Services,” 
May 1, 1943. 

“Summertime in the All-Day School Program,” May 15, 
1943. 

“Preparing Volunteers for Extended School Services,” 
June 1, 1943. 

“Projects in Teacher Education for Extended School 
Services,” June 15, 1943. 

“Librarians and Extended School Services,” July 1, 
1943. 

“Services for Children Provided by Extended Program,” 
July 15, 1943. 

“Summer Programs in Extended School Services,” August 
16, 1943. 

“Summer Courses, Workshops, and Conferences,” Sep- 
tember 1, 1943. 

“State Legislative Action for Extended School Services,” 
September 15, 1943. 

“Progress in State and Local ESS Program—Founda- 
tion of Sound Organization Laid,” October 15, 1943. 
“How Extended School Services Are Operating—A Sam- 
pling of Industrial Communities,’ November 1, 1943. 
“Schools Offer Consultation Service on Consumer Prob- 

lems,’’ December 1, 1943. 
“Extended School Services Information Activities,” 
December 15, 1943. 


Mimeographed Statements and Reports 


“Colleges and Universities Reporting Nursery School 
and/or Kindergarten Laboratories.” 

“News Exchange: £xtended School Services for Children 
of Working Mothers” (current news items). 

“Legal Provisions Affecting Extended School Services.” 

“Suggestions for Preparation of Volunteer Leaders of 
School-age Children in Extended School Services.” 

Single copies available free from U. S. Office of Education. 


1 EDUCATION For VicTorY, official biweekly publication of the U. 8. 
of Education. Order from the Superintendent of Documents, 
ashington 25,D.C. One year, 24 issues, $1. 
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